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COMMUNICATIONS. 
WHY DO YOU NOT EXCHANGE WITH UNITARIAN MINISTERS ? 


TuHose who are at all conversant with the progress of Unitarianism 
in this country, need not be told how very frequently and earnestly 
this question has been pressed upon Orthodox Congrezational 
clergymen. Nor will any one, who knows how important are the 
consequences depending upon its decision, doubt, but it ought to 
receive a careful examination. Such an examination we propose 
to give it in this place. 

We shall attempt to show, that an Orthodox minister cannot, 
without inconsistency, and unfaithfulness to Christ, exchange pulpit 
services with Unitarians. 

And to come directly to the main point, on which the whole 
subject rests, we assert that such exchanges are not consistent on 
the part of the Orthodox minister, BECAUSE HE BELIEVES THAT 
UNITARIANS DENY ONE OR MORE OF THE ESSENTIAL TRUTHS OF 
THE BIBLE ; and by such exchange he would give a public and 
solemn testimony, that between his sentiments and theirs there is 
no essential difference. Such a testimony, therefore, he cannot 
conscientiously give. He dare not give it, lest it should destroy 
the souls of some of the people of his charge. 

On comparing the Orthodox and Unitarian systems together, 
there appears to him to be a radical difference between them; so 
that if the one is the Gospel, the other cannot be. He believes 
thatthe Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were written 
under a constant and infallible inspiration: but “ whether the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures be a doctrine of the Christian 
religion, is one of those questions upon which Unitarians are divided 
in opinion.” Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism, p. 19. He be- 
lieves that Christ was really the supreme God, as well as truly a 
man: but “ that Christ was not the supreme God is the faith of all 
Unitarians without exception.” Unitarian Miscellany, Sept. 1822, 
p- 203. ‘They believe, also, in his infinite inferiority to God, and 
that the Pint ol of two natures in Christ “ could not be proved by 
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the clearest declarations of Scripture. On the contrary, its occur- 
rence in the Scriptures would prove them to be false.” Yates’ 
Vind. p. 176. He believes the Holy Spirit to be really the su- 
preme God, yet distinct from the Father and the Son: but 
Unitarians maintain, that “there is no plausible pretext of scrip- 
tural evidence for the existence of any being distinct from God the 
Father, called the Holy Spirit.” Christian Disciple, vol. ii. p. 365. 
New Series. He believes that men come into the world morally 
depraved and disinclined to holiness: but Unitarians believe, that 
man “is by nature no more inclined to vice than virtue; and is 
equally capable, in the ordinary exercise of his faculties, and with 
the common assistance afforded him, of either.” Ware’s Letters to 
Trinitarians, p.21. He believes that no man of any age or nation 
can enter heaven without regeneration, or a new birth, through the 
special influences of the Spirit: but Unitarians.deny the distinct 
personal existence of the Holy Spirit, and believe that when men, 
at the present day, are told of “the necessity of a new birth, the 
cae Ny it relates to them, is without meaning.” Christ. Discip. 

822. p.420. He believes that Christ suffered as a substitute for 
nai and was made a propitiatory sacrifice, that God might be 
just, while he justified the believer in Jesus: but Unitarians “ do 
not believe that Christ has once offered himself up a sacrifice to 
satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God; because this is 
making the innocent suffer for the guilty”’—‘ and supposes God 
has introduced a principle in his administrations which would dis- 
grace any government on earth.” Unit. Miscel. 1821. p. 19. and 
Bancroft’s Sermons, p. 224. He believes that Christians are 
justified solely through the merits of Jesus Christ, by faith: but 
Unitarians believe, that “to build the hope of pardon on the 
independent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus Christ is to build on 
an unscriptural and false foundation.” Christ. Disciple, vol. i. p. 
440. N. Series. He believes that the future misery of the wicked 
will last as long as the happiness of the righte OuS } that is, eter- 
naily : but “ the proper eternity of hell torments is a doctrine which 
most Unitarians of the present day concur in rejecting.” Christ. 
Disc. vol. iii. p. 451. N. Series. 

Such is a brief view of the difference, in the more important 
doctrines, between the Orthodox, as a body, and the Unitarians, as 
a body. And will any reasonable man doubt whether this differ- 
ence extends to fundamentals? The truth is, there is no such thing 
as embracing the leading doctrines of the Evangelical or Orthodox 
system of faith, sincerely and understandingly, without admitting a 
belief in them to be essential to salvation—essential, we mean, to 
those who have the capacity and the means of becoming acquainted 
with them. Such is the nature of these doctrines, that to regard 
them otherwise than indispensable, amounts to a virtual rejection 
of the system. 
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That all men are naturally children of wrath, because naturally 
depraved, is a doctrine lying at the foundation of this system. 
Now suppose a man, who assents to this view of human depravity 
—as all the Orthodox do—to admit that one person can be saved 
who understandingly rejects the doctrine of regeneration : certainly 
he must admit that every other man, who rejects this truth, may be 
saved. Or suppose he admit that an individual can be saved who 
rejects the doctrine of atonement : then must he also acknowledge 
that a belief in this truth is not indispensable to any other man’s 
salvation. .For the reason why regeneration and the atonement 
are necessary for one man—viz. his depravity—shows them to be 
necessary for every other man. ‘The same reasoning will apply 
equally to other leading doctrines of Orthodoxy. Hence we see, 
that the idea, that a belief of these is essential to salvation, is so 
interwoven with the doctrines themselves, that they stand or fall 
together. If, therefore, an Orthodox man gives up the position 
that some doctrines in his system are essential, he virtually aban- 
dons the system itself. And this is the reason why the Unitarian 
regards such a man with so much complacency. 

But suppose it be admitted that the difference between Unita- 
rianism and Orthodoxy is essential ; on what principle is it therefore 
necessary for thé Orthodox to refuse ministerial exchanges with 
Unitarians? How is it that such exchanges are a public and 
solemn testimony that no essential difference exists between the 
two systems ? 

These are very natural and important inquiries, which demand 
a clear and satisfactory reply. And an answer to them involves 
the principles of Christian communion, or fellowship. For an 
exchange of pulpit services can be regarded in no other light, 
than as a deliberate and public act of fe sllowship. ‘The ministry is 
the highest office in the Christian church, and to preach the Gos- 
pel is one of the most solemn and important services of that minis- 
try. And when one man invites another to take his place, and 
preach to his people, he invites him to perform some of the most 
sacred acts of religion, as an ambassador for Christ, who has a 
commission from his Master to preach the Gospel. He gives, 
therefore, by this act, a public testimony, of the most decided 
character, in the house of God, and on the holy Sabbath, that he 
regards the man, thus introduced into his pulpit, as a Christian 
brother, possessed of a Christian character, and duly authorized to 
administer Christian ordinances. Were he publicly to invite this 
minister, with whom he exchanges, to a seat at the Lord’s table, 
(an act unive rsally regarded as an indication of fellowship) in what 
respect could it be considered as a more decisive expression of 
fellowship? But Unitarians, it is believed, universally regard 
ministerial exchanges as an expression of fellowship; and they 
would not press the subject with so much earnestness, did they 
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view them in any other light. It seems unnecessary, therefore, to 
dwell on this point. 

The question, then, comes to this: Can a minister admit to his 
fellowship, as a Christian brother, a man who denies one or more 
of the essential doctrines of the Gospel? By attending to the 
nature of Christian fellowship, the answer to this inquiry will 
become easy. 

To extend Christian fellowship to any one implies that we treat 
him in all respects asa brother in Christ; as one who is justly 
entitled to a public participation in all the privileges and ordinances 
of Christianity. If he does not belong to that particular branch of 
the church with which we are connected, he may be refused any 
peculiar and local advantages, which that church has thought it 
expedient to connect with membership, and yet not be denied 
Christian fellowship. For he might still be invited to a seat at 
the Lord’s table, and acknowledged as a Christian brother in other 
public religious acts. And so a particular church might require, 
as an indispensable condition of membership in her body, an assent 
to certain minor peculiarities in faith or practice, to which very 
many, whom she would acknowledge to be Christian brethren, 
could not subscribe ; and yet, if she publicly acknowledged them 
as brethren, and invited them to the communion board, she would 
be regarded as extending to them the right hand of fellowship. 

We do not, therefore, inquire in this place, what particular 
churches have a right to require, as a condition of membership ; 
but what qualifications ought the members of those churches to 
demand in an individual, as indispensable to his occasional admis- 
sion to their communion board ; and as entitling him to every other 
expression which can be eiven, of that Christian fellowship, which 
should be exercised towards one another, by Christians of every 
name throughout the world. The Bible, it seems to us, requires, 
as an indispensable condition of this fellowship, a professed belief 
of the essential doctrines of the Gospel, and a correspondent prac- 
tice. In other words, we are not “ to prescribe as an indispensable 
condition of communion, what the New Testament has not enjoined 
as a condition of salvation.” 

An essential doctrine is one, whose rejection would subvert the 
Gospel ; and, therefore, a belief of all such doctrines is indispensable 
to salvation. Wespeak here of those only, who possess the Bible 
in a language with which they are familiar, and have come to years 
of understanding, and are not prevented from apprehe nding the 
meaning of the Bible through a deficiency of intellect : for we do 
not wish in this place to discuss the case of the heathen, or of 
idiots, or of any others in Christian lands unavoidably ignorant of 
divine truth. Nor would we say how great, in pe culiar cases, may 
be the errors of the head, while the heart is essentis uly right. But 
to those who can read and understand the Bible, we say, that the 
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belief of certain doctrines is made an indispensable condition of 
their salvation. For example: he that believeth on the Son, hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall not sec 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him. 

Non-essential doctrines are those whose rejection does not 
amount to a rejection of the Gospel; and, therefore, men may 
differ about them, and yet not forfeit their claim to the Christian 
character. We may not agree with a man in these minor points 
of doctrine, and yet see evidence in the leading articles of his faith, 
and the tenor of his life, that he is really born of God. ‘To refuse 
fellowship to such an one, on account of any difference of opinion 
which we regard as not essential, is to exclude one, whom we ac- 
knowledge the Saviour has accepted, and with whom we hope to 
spend eternity in heaven. It is to act, as if fellows ship on earth 
were more sacred than fe lowship 1 in heaven. In the day: s of the 


apostles, though the members of the church sometimes differed 
about points not essential, they did not therefore das: to 01 
another the fellowship of brethren. And although Paul ail 


believers to turn away from such as had a form of godliness, but 
denied its power, he severely reproved those who made divisions 
in the church, on account of non-essentials. Distinct churches, 
refusing fellowship, although acknowledging each other to be real 
believers, was a spectacle reserved for later times. ‘The Saviour 
prayed that the church might be one; and the idea of its unity 
runs through the apostolic epistles. It is there called the house- 
hold of faith—not several households, nor a divided house ; also 
the body of Christ, animated by the same spirit, and therefore no 
more to be separated than the members of the human body. All 
this, however, does not preclude the idea, that those agreeing in 
minor peculiarities might unite together in separate branches ; but 
it forbids them, however distinguished from one another by modes 
and forms, to refuse fellowship to any, who agree with them in all 
they deem essential to salvation. 

To this view of Christian fellowship, we doubt not, Unitarians 
will assent. Indeed, most of them will probably contend, that we 
ought to carry the principle so far, as never to refuse fellowship to 
a professing Christian, merely on account of his opinions, however 
widely he may differ from us in his views of doctrine. In other 
words, they believe that no doctrines, about which professin 
Christians differ, are absolute ly essential to salvation; much less to 
communion. ‘To show that some of these doctrines are essential, 
in both these respects, becomes therefore necessary. 

A man may deny every doctrine of the Bible, that is, he may 
give it such a construction as amounts to its rejection, and yet 
prof ss to be a Christian. If, then, no difference of opinion, that 
may exist between those who profess to believe the Bible, ought 
to be regarded as essential, it follows, that no doctrine of revela- 
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tion is essential; anda man may reject every truth it contains, and 
yet be saved. Bow directly contradic tory is such a sentiment to 
the Bible, which says, He that believeth not shall be damned ! 

In all their preaching and conduct, Christ and his apostles most 
evidently proceeded on the principle, that the Gospel contained 
certain truths that must be believed, in order, not only to salvation, 
but to admission to the fellowship of the church. ‘When Christ 
said, He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned; the context shows us, that he meant 
a belief in the truths of the Gospel. When Philip was requested 
by the Ethiopian eunuch to baptize him, he consented to perform 
the service on this condition: If thou believest with all thy heart. 
From the answer of the eunuch, J believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, it appears, that the character and offices of Christ 
were the fundamental truths which he must profess to believe, be- 
fore Philip would admit him to Christian fellowship. Said Paul 
to the Galatians, I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him 
that-called you into the grace of Christ, unto another gospel: 
which is not another ; but there be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other g ospel unto you, than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said before, 
so say I now again, if any man preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed. Let the reader 
ponder well this passage ; for it clearly establishes several impor- 
tant points, in relation to the subject under consideration. In the 
first place, it shows us, that there is a definite collection of truths, 
or doctrines, which constitute the Gospel; and that there may be 
also a false gospel; a system called the gospel, which lacks some- 
thing essential to it. It shows us, secondly, that men are able to 
distinguish between the true and the false gospel, and to determine 
what system of truth the Bible teaches: for had the Galatians 
been incapable of understanding the Gospel, why should the 
apostle marvel that they had removed from it? If the difference 
between the true and the false gospel had not been strongly marked, 
it would not, surely, have been strange, that artful men had led 
them to adopt the erroneous system. In the third place, this pas- 
sage shows us, that men are bound to determine what constitutes 
the Gospel, on peril of their salvation. For Paul pronounced 
those accursed, that is, devoted to destruction, who should preach 
another gospel; and error is no more dangerous to the preacher, 
than to his hearers; except that he may resist greater light, and 
act under a weightier responsibility. Were it nece ssary to fortify 
still farther the position, that men put their souls in je opardy, who 
do not determine what constitutes the Gospel, we might quote the 
words of Paul to the Corinthians: But if our Gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost: in whom the god of this world hath 
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blinded the minds of ‘them which believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them. If, therefore, men do not determine what truths 
constitute the Gospel, it is not because these truths are indis- 
tinctly revealed, but because their minds are blinded by the god 
of this world ; and until they do decide what these truths are, and 
believe them, they are in a lost state. Finally, the passage above 
quoted from Galatians, shows, that we ought not to receive those 
to Christian fellowship who deny any of those doctrines we deem 
essential to the Gospel: for such are pronounced accursed ; and 
how absurd to regard those as Christian brethren, whom God has 
devoted_to destruction. 

With these passages agree the other sacred writers. Says Peter, 
But there were false prophets also among the people, even as there 
shall be false teachers among you, w ho privily shall bring in dam- 

nable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction. Says John, Beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God: be- 
cause many false prophets have gone out into the world. If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed: for he that biddeth 
him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds. 

If these passages, to quote no more, do not prove that Christ 
and the apostles regarded certain truths as essential to the Gospel, 
the professed belief of which was indispensable both to. salvation 
and fellowship, then are they unintelligible, if not ridiculous. 

But who shall determine what these essential doctrines are; and 
how can the unlearned man know, amid so many clashing opinions 
among men of equal talents, which side is right, and which side 
is wrong? Every man, we reply, must determine for himself, 
what are the essential truths of the Bible ; and we have just shown 
that the Scriptures require him to decide this point. Nobody can 
settle it for him; and he is accountable to God for his conclusions. 
Nor let any one suppose, that it requires, either great talents, o1 
great learning, to ascertain the terms of salvation: for, as far as 
essentials are concerned, the Bible is a remarkably plain book. 
But it does require an honest, a humble, and a holy heart. The 
natural man recewveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. A heart, sincere, humble and 
holy, will earnestly and. perseveringly pray for divine assistance 
when reading the Bible; and eve ry man of common sense, with 
such a heart, and adopting such a course, will, without difficulty, 
determine all in the Gospel that is essential to salvation. But, 
destitute of such a heart, and leaning to his own understanding, 
many a learned scholar has stumbled at the plainest declarations 
of the word of God. The one receives, with childlike confi- 
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dence, every truth he finds in the Bible ; the other admits nothing 
which does not agree with his preconceived opinions, nothing which 
will show him to be radically wrong. 

The man of sincerity, and prayer, in his examination of Serip- 
ture, will, in the first place, set down, without hesitation, as essen- 
tial doctrines, all those which the sacred writers expressly declare 
essential ; for example, the existence of God, the necessity of 
holiness, repentance, and justification by faith. He will also per- 
ceive, that some doctrines are so connected with those which are 
declared to be essential, that, if the one be essential, the other 
must be ; such, for example, as the immortality of the soul, which 
cannot be dishelieved, without rejecting everything else of impor- 
tance in the Bible. Following, then, these two rules, first, to 
regard all essential which is declared to be so in the Bible, and, 
secondly, all which is implied to be essential, this man will not 
be long in determining what constitutes the essence of the Gospel. 

It has been said, however, with much apparent deference to the 
Bible, that as all creeds, or articles of faith, not in the words of 
Scripture, are framed by fallible men, and the Scriptures are in- 
fallible, we ought to require nothing of a man, as a condition of 
fellowship, but the general expression of his belief in the Bible, 
as containing a revelation from God, and a sufficient rule of faith 
and practice. But the English version of the Bible was made by 
fallible men, and is, therefore, a fallible explanation of the original; 
and hence, the same objections lie against acknowledging a belief 
in the English translation, as against any other creed ; for a creed 
is nothing but a summary of the Bible. Yet the English and 
other translations must be used, since the great majority of men 
cannot read the original Hebrew and Greek, in which the Scriptures 
were first written, and, therefore, they cannot tell whether they 
believe in the originals or not. There is, however, another more 
serious objection to such a test of fellowship. There is probably no 
doctrine of revelation which some have not denied, who have pro- 
fessed themselves believers in the Bible. But all these, according 
to this test, must. be admitted to Christian fellowship, and treated 
as Christian brethren. It might, indeed, be thought a bright ex- 
hibition of liberality; to see such a motley collection of men around 
the communion board ; but it would resemble anything else, more 
than a church of Christ.* It would at once annihilate all distine- 
tion between the church and the world ; nay more, all distinction 
between the religion of the Gospel, and the religion of nature. 

Others maintain that we ought to require nothing more of a 
man, as a condition of fellowship, than a professed belief in Jesus 


* A curious illustration of the consequences of adopting so lax a test of fellowship, is 
now exhibiting among the Unitarians of England. An animated discussion has taken 
place among them, upon the question, whether avowed unbelievers or deists, shall be ad- 
mitted into the church. 
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Christ, as the Messiah; since this, in their opinion, was all that 
was required by the apostles. It would seem, indeed, from the 
history, that in some cases, this was all the test they employed to 
ascertain the piety of those they admitted to baptism. But it 
should be considered, that the sole object of requiring a belief in 
any article of revealed truth, is to determine whether a man pos- 
sess a genuine religious character. And it demanded so much 
courage and sincerity to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, in 
the days of the apostles, that an assent to this single article, fur- 
nished stronger proof of piety, than can now be attained by an 
assent to every doctrine of the Bible. 

At this day, many who are openly immoral may be found, who, 
with apparent sincerity, will acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah; 
yet, according to this test, we are bound to admit such to our 
fellowship as Christian brethren: for the sacred historian does not 
tell us that a moral life was one of the conditions of admission to 
the church among the apostles; and we must follow their example, 
as it is on record. Do you say that the apostles directed the 
churches to excommunicate Immoral members; and, therefore, 
amoral life must have been required as a condition of fellowship ? 
So we say the sacred writers represent other doctrines to be essen- 
tial, besides that of the Messiahship of Jesus; and, therefore, we 
ought to ascertain whether a man believes or rejects these, before 
we receive him to our fellowship, although, in the particular cases 
referred to, the apostles did not perhaps require anything more than 
an assent to the general truths above named. And yet, they prob- 
ably made such an explanation of this doctrine, as they have in their 
epistles; and their converts avowed their belief in it as thus ex- 
plained. But if you have a right to add to a belief in this doc- 
trine, the requisition of a moral life, as a condition of fe ‘llowship, 
because you think you find this condition in other parts of the 
Bible, then have we the same right to require a belief in any 
other doctrine, besides the Me -ssiahship of Christ, if we think we 
find others that are essential in any part of the Bible. If you 
depart from the example of the apostles, as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, by adding the smallest condition to this single article, every 
other man has a right to add what he deems important; and if 
you do not add anything to it, then must you admit to Christian 
fellowship the most immoral wretch who acknowledges Jesus to 
be the Messiah. If you refuse admission to such an one, on 
account of his immorality, he will have as real ground for repre- 
senting you as intolerant and exclusive, and as saying, Stand by 
thyself, Tam holier than thou, as that man has, who is required to 
subscribe to the thirty nine articles of the English Episcopal 
church, as a condition of membership. 

Another opinion not unfrequently advanced on this subject, is, 
that a correct and exemplary life is the only condition of Christian 
VOL. I. 58 
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fellowship that ought to be demanded: for Christ has told us, Bg 
their fruits ye shall know them; and we ought to conclude a 
man’s faith to be right, if his conduct be so; since a corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit. Great and good men do not agree 
about what are the essential doctrines of the Gospel; but concern- 
ing a.man’s conduct, there can be but one opinion. 

Is this true? Is it not as difficult to determine between essentials 
and non-essentials in conduct, as in doctrine? Who will undertake 
to say what precise degree of outward morality is indispensably 
necessary to prove a man to be really pious; or how much bad 
conduct is consistent with a state of grace and salvation? To draw 
such a line is just as difficult as to draw the line between essential 
and non-essential doctrines; and men would differ as much about 
the former as the latter. ‘To make a man’s practice, then, the sole 
test of his piety, does not at all relieve this peculiar difficulty of the 
subject, and we are more liable to mistake his true eharacter, if we 
judge of it alone by his practice, than if we judge of it by his faith 
and practice ; since he can more easily deceive us in regard to 
one, than in regard to both. In the first case, we have but one 
eriterion of his piety ; in the other, we have two. 

We return, then, with increased convictions of its truth, to the 
position, that a professed belief in the essential doctrines of the 
Bible, and a correspondent practice, are the indispensable condi- 
tions of Christian. fellowship. And hence the conclusion forces 
itself upon us, that the Orthodox minister, who believes that Uni- 
tarians deny one or more of these essential doctrines, cannot, 
without inconsistency and unfaithfulness to Christ, exchange pulpit 
services with them; since such exchanges must be regarded as a 
most decided expression of fellowship. And if, with a view to 
justify himself, he pretend that there is not an essential difference 
between the two systems, this isa virtual abandonment of the 
Orthodox faith. 

Several. objections, however, are urged against the exclusion of 
Unitarians from Orthodox pulpits. ‘To these objections we will 
now direct our attention: premising, however, that when any 
particular rule of duty is clearly shown to be contained in the 
Bible, no considerations whatever, derived from any other source, 
can release us from the obligation of acting according to that rule. 

It is said that there are many Unitarians whose belief is by no 
means so lax as has been represented; that some even profess to 
believe in the atonement, and in regeneration ; and while they are 
silent in regard to the divine character of Christ, do nevertheless 
acknowledge him to be an all-sufficient Saviour; and that others 
are silent in regard to all the doctrines of the Orthodox, expressing 
neither a belief nor disbelief of them. And shall the Orthodox 
minister indiscriminately refuse fellowship to all such, simply because 
they are not prepared to acknowledge the doctrine of the Trinity ? 
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If the Orthodox minister is satisfied that any man, of whatever 
name, believes in all the essential doctrines of the Gospel, the 
princ iples we have endeavored to establish do not forbid him, but 
require him, to admit such an one to his fellowship, if his life cor- 
respond to kis belief. But in respect to the cases above men- 
tioned, there are several considerations which demand attention. 

Does a Unitarian believe in the necessity of a change of heart ? 
But he does not believe in the entire native depravity of the heart, 
nor in the existence of the Holy Spirit, as a personal agent. 
According to his views, therefore, men do not need regeneration, 
nor is there any appropriate agent to perform the work. When, 
therefore, he talks of regeneration, he means something entirely 
different from the Orthodox. 

In regard to the atonement, most of the Orthodox believe that 
this doctrine, and the deity of Christ, stand or fall together ; since 
they cannot conceive how a created being can do anything r more 
for God than his obligations impose on him, and, the refore, cannot 
become an available substitute for other beings. But where is the 
Unitarian who regards the atonement as a propitiatory sacrifice ? 
And when this idea is abstracted from the doctrine, what is there 
of life and saving efficacy left? Besides, what Unitarian believes 
the atonement to be an essential doctrine of the Gospel? What 
minister among them does not admit to his pulpit men who publicly 
deny the doctrine? And we have shown that when we regard the 
belief of the doctrine as not indispensable to salvation, we do in 
fact abandon it. For what does that atonement amount to, which 
is necessary for one, and not for another; which may be safely 
believed, and safely rejected? Surely this is something very 
different from the doctrine as maintained by the Orthodox. 

Sut you say that some ministers express no decided opinion 
concerning the Orthodox doctrines, unless it be election and 
reprobation ; their preaching being wholly of a practical character. 
What! a minister preach sabbath after sabbath, and year after 
year, and yet express no opinion concerning the essential doctrines 
of the Bible! Then he does not believe them. His preaching 
has the same effect as if he denied them; orrather, it has a worse 
effect: for while he professes not to differ much from the Orthodox, 
pious people will listen to him without suspicion, and his discourses, 
being destitute of the savor of Gospel truth, will be exactly of that 
character which is calculated to deaden religious feeling, and thus 
prepare the heart for the reception of the grossest errors. ‘This is 
actually the way in which Unitarianism has been introduced into 
many of the Evange lical churches of this country. ‘The minister 
at first profe sses not to differ much from the Orthodox ; and he 
preaches in such an ambiguous manner, that some of his hearers 
understand him to be advancing Unitarianism, and some suppose 
he means to defend Orthodoxy. ‘Thus he keeps his real senti- 
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ments out of sight, until devoted piety is nearly extinguished, until 
the doctrines of grace are nearly forgotten, and the worldly preju- 
dices of his people are enlisted in his favor; and then he begins 
to throw off the mask, and to show, that his professed neutrality in 
regard to sentiments was only an artful stratagem to introduce 
Unitarianism. Does not such duplicity answer but too well to the 
descriptions of false teachers given in the Scriptures? They are 
represented as ‘ not entering the fold by the door, but as climbing 
up some other way ;’ as ‘ privily bringing in damnable heresies,’ 
and as ‘creeping in unawares.’ Creeping in unawares! how 
exactly descriptive of the progress of error ! 

Is it not obvious, then, that a real Unitarian, who conceals his 
sentiments under the mask of great moderation, and professes to 
be in doubt on the subject, is more dangerous than one who openly 
declares his sentiments? ‘To exchange with the former, then, will 
exert a more powerful influence in favor of error than with the 
latter. There may, indeed, be found cases of this mixed character, 
that will greatly perplex the Orthodox minister in regard to ex- 
changes; but the fact that a man does not openly deny the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, is merely negative evidence in his favor; and 
ought not the man who believes these doctrines, to require some- 
thing more than negative evidence, as a condition of fellowship ? 
Why should a minister be desirous of concealing his opinions of 
Gospel truth, unless he is acting a double part, or is more lax than 
the world suppose him to be? If his silence concerning the doc- 
trines of the Gospel be negative evidence in his favor, is not his 
neglect to preach them to his people positive evidence against him? 

Besides all this, if the Orthodox minister exchange with one 
man, who is generally regarded as a Unitarian, even if he ap- 
proximates towards Orthodoxy, the great mass of mankind, who 
do not make nice distinctions, will regard it as a public testimony, 
that between such a minister and Unitarians generally there is no 
essential difference. 

But Christ has declared, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
Now it is said that many Unitarian clergymen, by correct and 
exemplary lives, give as good evidence of piety as any class of 
men. How shall the Orthodox dare pronounce such in dangerous 
error, and exclude them from their fellowship ? 

If anything be taught in the Bible, it is, that a right state of 
heart is as necessary to prove a man’s piety, asa right state of 
conduct. Now the Orthodox believe, as a general fact, that a 
right state of heart disposes a man to embrace the essential doc- 
trines of the Gospel, when they are clearly presented to him; and 
hence, they must regard a reception of those doctrines as necessary 
to prove aright state of heart. A correct visible morality will not 
prove this; since this may consist with the absence of everything 
spiritual, and a deep rooted hostility to God. 
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But to refuse exchanges is to erect an arbitrary and unscriptural 
standard ; it is to lay claim to infallibility ; it is to say to others as 
good as ourselves, ‘ Stand by thyself; I am holier than thou.’ 

The Orthodox minister does not pretend that he is infallibly 
right, and Unitarians infallibly wrong. But he claims the right of 
free inquiry and private judgment ; the right to examine the Bible 
for himself; the right of believing such truths as he finds taught in 
it, and the right of acting according to that belief. And these 
same rights he cheerfully yields to the Unitarian. On examining 
the Scriptures, with prayer and every help within his reach, he 
thinks he finds there the doctrines of Orthodoxy; while the Uni- 
tarian arrives at an opposite conclusion ; and both of them practise 
accordingly : that is, in the case under consideration, the Unitarian 
admits the Orthodox to fellowship, because he conceives that there 
is no essential difference in their belief; while the Orthodox re- 
fuses such fellowship, because he believes that difference to be 
essential. But on what ground can the Orthodox man be charged 
with erecting an unsc riptural and arbitr: ary sti indard, and of claim- 
ing infallibility, more than the Unitarian? Both of them are merely 
acting agreeably to the directions which they suppose they find in 
the Bible. 

It is said, however, that if, after all, the Orthodox minister may 
be wrong, and the Unitarian right, then is it rash and presumptuous 
to refuse exchanges. 

A man, then, must act contrary to the dictates of conscience, 
because it is possible he may be mistaken. If so, men must refuse 
to act in almost every circumstance: for how seldom is it, that 
they can obtain infallible evidence to guide them. In cases where 
the life of a prisoner is depending, judges and juries do not hesitate 
to decide, because they have nothing but probable evidence before 
them—nothing but the fallible evidence of men. Why then should 
the Christian minister refuse to act, when he has the testimony of 
God to direct him? If the possibility of mistaking that testimony 
should deter him from acting in this case, it is a reason equally 
good, for neglecting to follow the Bible in every other case ; since 
he can never be infallibly sure that his interpretation is correct. 

Another argument in favor of exchanges, is, that to refuse them, 
manifests a narrow, exclusive, and intolerant spirit, totally incon- 
sistent with the liberal views and noble feelings which Christianity 
inspires. 

Why did not the apostles treat all men as Christian brethren? 
Because they had not sufficient evidence that they were truly 
pious ; and consequently their duty to the world and their Master 
forbade them to extend their fe llowship to all they met. They 
admitted to their fellowship only those, in whose faith and practice 
they thought they saw evidence of genuine piety; and whenever 
Christians, since their days, have departed from this rule, the con- 
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sequence has ever been, that vital godliness has been dee ply 
wounded, if not destroyed. But if the apostles had a right to 
exclude from their fe llowship any, whose faith or practice they 
judged to be essentially wrong, why have not Christians at this 
day the same right; for it does not appear that the apostles were 
guided by inspiration in this matter, since they received to their 
communion some hypocrites. And if Christians at this day are 
exclusive and intolerant in following this rule, so were the apostles, 

It is said, however, by the advocates of these exchanges, ‘ We 
have an example in point, of one who was greater than the apos- 
tles. Christ himself did not scruple to hold fellowship with the 
heretical and corrupt Jews; whom no one will dare to say were 
less erroneous than Unitarians.’ 

When Christ came into the world, the only visible church on 
earth consisted of the Jewish people; and if there were any true 
believers among men, they belonged to that church. Christ saw 
fit, for a time, to attach himself to this church, as the only divine 
institution on earth, until he could prepare the way for the intro- 
duction of a new dispe nsation, and could establish a church, on 
essentially the same principles indeed, but remodelled, and different 
in its rites and ceremonies. ‘That preparation was not completed, 
until near the close of Christ’s earthly labors; but at the last pass- 
over, which he kept with his disciples, he formally introduced these 
changes, and henceforth the Jewish and the Christian churches 
were separated forever. It appears, therefore, that Christ remained 
in communion with the corrupt Jewish church no longer than the 
peculiar circumstances of the case rendered it necessary. 

It is evident, however, continues the advocate of exchanges, 
that even at the time when the Eucharist was introduced, Christ’s 
disciples had no just conceptions of the nature of his religion, and 
especially, that they did not understand his approaching sufferings 
as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. And if Christ 
could admit those to his fellowship who knew nothing of the 
Orthodox doctrine of atonement, who shall dare refuse fellowship 
at this day to those who cannot receive that doctrine ? 

If the apostles at the time of Christ’s death had no adequate 
conceptions of the design of his sufferings, what was the reason? 
Simply, because the vicarious nature of his sacrifice had never 
been fully disclosed to their minds. But just so soon as the doc- 
trine was explaine d to them, they embraced it with eagerness and 


joy, as their subsequent writings testify; and they embraced it, 


because their hearts were prepared to receive it, having love to God 
implanted in them. So we can conceive of a case at this day, in 
which a man may give evidence of pie ty, who never heard of the 
atonement; yet the moment that doctrine is e xplai uined to him, he will 
receive it. But we are not now speaking of such peculiar cases. 
We speak of men, who, having had the doctrine of the atonement 
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explained to them, as clearly as inspire 1d men could do it, deliber- 
ately reject it. We speak of ministers of the Gospel, who read 
the Bible eve ry day, and profess to explain it; and we say there 
isno rese smblance between suc h, understandingly rejecting the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ, and those who have never had the 
subject distinctly brought before their minds. 

It is frequently said, that by refusing to exchange, the Orthodox 
minister assumes the right of Jud ging the heart, and of condemn- 
ing his brethren ; although he is commanded to judge not, that he 
be not judged. 

Suppose a man were to present himself for admission to a Uni- 
tarian church, who maintained that he had no particular prefer- 
ence for the Christian religion over heathenism and Mahometanism, 
and that it was of little importance to which of these religions 
a man attached himself, provided he was sincere. But being 
in a Christian country, he wished to make a profession of Chris- 
tianity, since he believed that some religious forms were important 
Certainly a Unitarian church in this country would reject suc ha 
man. But what right have the y to judge and condemn this man ; 
for they are commanded to judge not, that they be not judged. If 
this direction of Christ prevents the Orthodox minister or church 
from refusing fellowship to any, on account of their belief, it alike 
prohibits the Unitarian from requiring anything as fundamental in 
belief. ‘Though a man deny the existence of God, yet must he 
be admitted to Christian fellowship, if he ask it. For this rule 
of Christ applies as well to a creed of one article, as to one of 
fifty. 

But the truth is, this precept of our Lord was never intended 
to prohibit us from forming a judgment of the characters of others, 
as far as their principles ‘and practice will enable us to do it. It 
merely prohibits the indulgence of a censorious spirit, and means 
essentially the same as that other scriptural direction, Judge righ- 
teous judgment. Nor does the Orthodox minister, by withholding 
fellowship from Unitarians, assume the prerogative of Jehovah, 
and judge their motives, and declare that no one among them can 
be pious. As a general principle, he maintains, that those wha 
understandingly reject any of the essential truths of the Bible to 
the end of life, cannot be saved. But he does not attempt to 
decide in respect to every individual case, how far the head may 
be wrong, while the heart is right. But because a certain dose 
of poison may not in a particular instance destroy life, the physi- 
cian does not therefore conclude that it will not generally de Stroy 
it. And if in particalar instances there is reason to hope that 
gross error of faith may not destroy the soul, the minister must 
not hence conclude that it will not gen rally be fatal. 

Another plea in favor of exchanges, is, that to refuse them, is 
inconsistent with the charity of the Gospel. 
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What is the charity of the Gospel? Its essence, as all will 
agree, is love. Now does Christian love require, or forbid the 
Orthodox minister to exchange with Unitarians? Suppose two 
physicians are called to visit a person dange rously sick, and one of 
them recommends certain prescriptions which the other sincere ly 
believes will destroy the patient. Does charity for his profes- 
sional brother require the physician who thus be lieves, to ac quiesce 
in having the poison administered ; or does charity towards the 
patient require him plainly to make known his opinions, and refuse 
to have anything to do with such practice ? There can be but one 
opinion in this case. And why does charity any more require the 
minister to approve and patronise those who teach errors, which, 
in his opinion, are destructive to the soul. 

How, in regard to those who differed from them, did charity 
prompt the apostles to act?) When the difference did not exte nd 
to essentials, their language is, Let not him that eateth, judge him 
that eateth not. Who art thou, that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? Why dost thou judge thy brother, or why dost thou set at 
naught thy brother? But when this difference extended to funda- 
mentals, their language is, Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed. If there come any unto you and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God speed. Having a form of godliness but denying the power 
thereof: from such turn away. 

Is a minister uncharitable when he declares to the irreligious 
part of his people, that except they repent, they will perish; 
and on the ground of their impenitence, refuses to regard il 
treat them as Christian brethren? Is not this rather one of the 
strongest proofs of his charity which he can give? Certainly it 
does not prevent him from holding a frie ndly intercourse with the 
impenitent part of his people, and freque ntly there is between him 
and them a strong mutual attachment. And why should a refusal 
to exchange with Unitarians prevent the Orthodox minister from 
cherishing toward them the most friendly feelings? As members 
of civil society, as engaged in similar liter: iry and scientific pur- 
suits, why may there not exist between them a mutual esteem and 
friendship, producing an interchange of all the civilities and kind- 
nesses of social life? Since the Orthodox minister is only obeying 
the dictates of conscience in this matter, no feelings int®sistent 
with such frienship ought to have a place in his bosom, any more 
than in relation to the impenitent part of his people. Nor ought 
it to lessen the Unitarian’s respect and esteem for the Orthodox, 
that he follows, what he conceives to be the path of duty, in despite 
of the solicitations of interest and friendship. 

But to refuse exchanges is, in reality, a sort of persecution: 
for it holds up to the world as damnable heretics, those who, by 
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their talents, their liberality, and exemplary lives, can lay a fair 
claim to the name and fellowship of Christians. Hence they are 
regarded with suspicion, their good name is cast out as evil, and 
they are subjected to many privations and hardships. 

Let us again recur to the case of the two physicians mentioned 
above. Did he, whose honest convictions and regard for the 
safety of the patient compelled him to protest against administer- 
ing the poison—did he persecute the other physician? Suppose 
the latter, in consequence of this refusal to co-operate in his prac- 
tice, should lose much of his business, and even be reduced to 
want; could any reasonable man regard this as the result of per- 
secution? Paul went among the heathen, and told them that their 
opinions were fundamentally wrong, and exhorted them to turn 
from dumb idols, to the service of the living God; and the con- 
sequence was, that some of the idolaters were subjected to incon- 
venience and trouble, through the defection of many of their 
number. But was Paul, therefore, a persecutor of the heathen? 
At Ephesus, the silversmiths and craftsmen found their employ- 
ment of making shrines diminishing, and themselves and families 
exposed to want. Was the apostle, therefore, engaged in per- 
secuting these silversmiths? Faithful ministers are in the habit, in 
every age, of telling irreligious men that they are in dangerous 
errors, both of doctrine and practice, and of warning others against 
them. But who ever thought this to be persecution on the part of 
such ministers? Usually, the persecution, that is, the intentional 
personal injury on account of conscientious religious belief, lies on 
the other side. In the case under consideration, the Orthodox min- 
ister says to the Unitarian, ‘ I cannot exchange with you, because 
I believe you have embraced dangerous errors; and I dare not 
do anything that will appear like encouraging your opinions, or 
lead any to suppose I do not look upon them as dangerous.’ But 
he does not deny to the Unitarian the same right he claims for 
himself,—the right of private judgment, the right of deciding for 
himself what doctrines are true, and what are essential, and of 
acting accordingly. ‘True, there may be cases, even in this free 
country, where the Unitarian is intentionally and unnecessarily in- 
jured on account of the exercise of the right of private judgment. 
But he is no more liable to this injury than the Orthodox ; and 
the question now is, whether the mere refusal to exchange is 
persecution. 

But, say Unitarians, “It is to no purpose to say that these men 
(the Orthodox) are very sincere in the opinion they have con- 
ceived of us; or that they cannot help their opmion; or that 
they cannot be consistent with it, without acting as they do. The 
great question still recurs: Is it right that we should suffer for 
other men’s prejudices ?”” Christ. Examiner, for Sept. and Oct. 
1824, p. 394. 
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Let it be even granted, that the opinion the Orthodox entertain 
of the Unitarian system is merely the result of prejudie e; yet the 
Orthodox are not aware that such is the case. Most of dhe *m have 
formed this opinion, after a careful examination of the Bible, with 
prayer, and in opposition to their temporal interest. A refusal to 
exchange is, therefore, a matter of conscience. Unless, however, 
the Orthodox minister consents to exchange, Unitarians must suffer 
any bad effects, which a refusal brings along with it. But if he 
does exchange, he violates the dictates of conscience, whether 
that conscience be darkened by prejudice or not. Is it right, 
therefore, that Unitarians should suffer whatever unpleasant effects 
may result from the conscientious refusal of the Orthodox to ex- 
change with them? Or is it right to compel the Orthodox to act 
contrary to the dictates of conscience? Which, we ask, is of the 
nature of persecution ? 

But who suffers the most by this refusal to exchange, the Ortho- 
dox or the Unitarian? In what other way have Orthodox min- 
isters, in this Commonwealth, brought upon themselves more ob- 
loquy and reproach? What other cause has alienated a greater 
number of their people? And what other cause has operated 
more powerfully to produce the dismission of many? And, on 
the other hand, what engine have Unitarians more successfully 
employed than this, for building up their societies? Have not the 
Orthodox, then, quite as much reason as Unitarians, to inquire, 
“Ts it right, that we should suffer for other men’s prejudices ?” 
for they do most sincerely believe, that it is prejudice alone, that 
prevents Unitarians from embracing the doctrines of the Gospel. 

Unitarians proceed to inquire, “ But ought not a man to act as 
he thinks? We answer, he ought not to act at all, especially in 
a case where the rights of others are concerned, so long as it can 
be shown 7 be his duty to hesitate.” Christ. Examiner, for Sept. 
and Oct. 1824, p. 394. 

But how is a man, whose opinion is made up on any subject, to 
be convinced it is his duty to hesitate? If he has not thoroughly 
weighed the subject, he is, to be sure, bound to re-examine it, and 
to listen to any arguments others — produce; and, in some 
cases, expediency may justify one in delaying for a time to act 
according to his opinion. But merely the complaint of those, 
whose cause is likely to suffer, and whose principles or conduct 
will be reproved if a man act, is no sufficient reason for hesitation. 
It is to be expected that such persons will complain loudly of 
a violation of their rights; and suppose they can prove, to their 
own satisfaction, that it is the man’s duty to hesitate. But suppose 
the man himself is not convinced by their reasoning ; what can 
release him from that obligation which lies upon every man, “ to 
act as he thinks?” If others think their civil rights are invaded 
by his conduct, their remedy lies in the law of the land. If their 
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religious rights are violated, they can appeal to the Christian 
church. Or if their social rights are trampled upon, their resort 
must be to the justice of the community. 

But in regard to exchanges, the very head and front of the 
Orthodox minister’s offending lies in his refusal to act. Uni- 
tarians will not be satisfied unless. he does act; that is, unless 
he exchanges. 'To satisfy them, therefore, it will be insufficient, 
“not to act at all;” he must act contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

But Unitarian writers continue, “ The real question before us 
is, not who have adopted this measure (in regard to exchanges, ) or 
why they have adopted it, or whether they themselves are justified 
in what they have done; but whether the measure ttself be a good 
one, a just one, one which THE PEOPLE should approve and coun- 
tenance.” Christ. Examiner, for Sept. and Oct. 1824, p. 392. 

How can any man, or body of ate be justified in adopting a 
measure which is not a good one, or just one? ‘To inquire, 
therefore, why the Orthodox do not exc ah ge with Unitarians, is 
to inquire, ‘“‘ whether the measure be a good one, a just one ;” 
and if it be such, as we have abundantly shown from the word of 
God, then “ the people” are solemnly bound to acquiesce in it. 
But who does not perceive, that the grand object of the extract 
here quoted (and we might add, of the whole essay from which it 
was taken,) is to excite popular odium agains st Orthodox ministers? 

“This system of exclusion owes its existence to a combination 
among the cle rgy. ‘The measure, we believe, was secretly deter- 
mined on long ago, and has been slowly, systematic ally, and i in 
some places ‘covertly introduced, as the people would bear it’ 
Ibid. p. 384, 

In regard to these declarations, we have nothing to say, except 
to declare: them utterly false ; and to challenge those writers who 
make them, to produce the evidence of their truth, or to retract 
the slanderous imputation. 

It is urged in favor of exchanges, that where Unitarians assist, 
as is the case in some places, in supporting an Orthodox minister, 
they have a right to demand that pre ~achers of their own senti- 
ments shall be occasionally introduced into his pulpit. 

It is not necessary, at this age of the world, and in this free 
Protestant country, to prove that no man has a right to compel 
another to violate the convictions of conscience, and to act — 
trary to his sense of duty. But the Orthodox minister says that 
his sense of duty will not permit him to introduce a known Uni- 
tarian into his pulpit; therefore his Unitarian hearers have no right 
to require this, unless they have a right to persecute him. 

Some maintain that Orthodox ministers ought to consent to ex- 
changes, that their people may hear both sides of the question. 
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But Unitarians are not in the habit of preaching and defending 
their peculiar sentiments plainly, in Orthodox pulpits. Indeed, 
they disclaim the idea of having any particular system of truths, 
in which they agree. Their chief bond of union seems to be, a 
disbelief of the doctrines of Orthodoxy. But these they would 
not attack in an Orthodox pulpit. Their policy would rather be, 
to differ as little as possible, in their preaching, from the Orthodox. 
Hence those ignorant of the subject could not in this way obtain 
a correct view of Unitarianism; but would conclude that it differs 
much less than it does from Orthodoxy. Besides, every other 
denomination has as good a right as Unitarians, to have their 
preachers heard occasionally. So that the Orthodox clergyman 
must one Sabbath introduce. as a minister of Christ, a Univer- 
salist ; the next Sabbath a Quaker; the next a Swedenborgian ; 
and so on, through all the countless sects that fill the world. 
And as the Deists have no preachers, we should suppose it right 
that a Sabbath should be occasionally devoted to reading from the 
pulpit an essay of Herbert, or Hume, or of Thomas Paine. 

To such extravagancies does the principle lead, which would 
demand that men ought to hear from the same pulpit, opposite and 
various religious opinions defended. It would be building Babel, 
rather than the kingdom of Christ. Were men to wait till they 
had heard all the clashing religious sentiments in the world ex- 
plained and defended, before forming their own, they would wait, 
till the judgment overtook them, as sceptical as ever. But, thank 
God, we have an infallible standard of truth in our hands, and it 
is not a difficult matter for the sincere and humble inquirer to de- 
termine from this, what are the essential truths of religion. For 
a minister, therefore, to attempt to enlighten his people on contro- 
verted points by introducing men of opposite sentiments into his 
pulpit, while the Bible is in their hands, would be to send them in 
pursuit of a dancing meteor, while the sun shone upon them from 
the zenith. 

Another argument in favor of exchanges, is, that thereby Uni- 
tarians would hear the true Gospel preached, which otherwise 
they would probably never hear. And if the Orthodox feel it to 
be a duty to make great efforts to send the Gospel to the heathen, 
surely they ought to be willing to make some sacrifices to bring it 
before their own countrymen, whom they conceive to be in dan- 
gerous error. It is the minister’s duty to preach the Gospel to 
every creature; and how can he excuse himself, if he suffers so 
fine an opportunity of fulfilling this command, as exchanges present, 
to pass away unimproved ? sie 

What good can be expected from the most powerful medicine 
the physician can give, if he mix with it some other substance, by 
which it is entirely neutralized ; or if it meet with something in 
the stomach of the patient that renders it inoperative? And of 
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what use is it to preach the Gospel, under such circumstances, 
that there is no probability it will produce a saving effect? By 
the very act of exchange, the Orthodox minister practically and 
publicly testifies, that there is no essential difference between him 
and Unitarians. But the Unitarian society, to which he preaches, 
have already manifested their preference for the Unitarian system, 
by settling over them a minister of that character. Is there any 
prospect, then, that they will receive the doctrines of the Gospe |, 
however faithfully they are preached, when the preacher himself 
has virtually told them that they are safe without such a belief? 

But further; it would be considered a breach of civility for the 
Orthodox minister, in such cases, to preach his plainest and most 
discriminating sermons: and should he do this, his Unitarian 
hearers would regard it as the mere ebullition of sectarian zeal, 
and regard his efforts with contempt. Accordingly, we believe, 
that almost without an exception, Orthodox ministers, who make 
such exchanges, are not in the habit of selecting for Unitarian con- 
gregations, those sermons which exhibit most clearly the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and which have produced the deepest effect 
upon their own people. And they do this on the principle, that 
such sermons will probably do no good, because they will excite 
only enmity or contempt. ‘They select, therefore, sermons which 
come nearest to the more serious discourses of Unitarians. And 
hence another unhappy effect is produced upon the Unitarian con- 
gregation. ‘They are led to the conclusion that there cannot be 
any important difference between the two systems, since they 
cannot perceive it in the preaching. 

Effects of a similar character are also realized upon the Ortho- 
dox minister’s own congregation and church. The sermons which 
he preaches abroad, he will preach at home; and as exchanges 
multiply, sermons of this character must be multiplie d. The 
inevitable effect will be to lower the general standard of his pulpit 
efforts ; and in the place of that bold, frank, and earnest exhibition 
of truth, by which men are converted, there will be substituted 
those tame, ethical, unimpressive essays, which send a death-chill 
into the soul of devoted piety, and thus pave the way forthe most 
fatal errors. Accordingly, it is not, in general, to such churches, 
that we look for bright examples of Christian character, and for 
great sacrifices in the cause of Christ. And although such 
churches usually remain professedly Orthodox, so long as their 
minister does ; yet upon his decease, or removal, the fruit of his 
timeserving policy appears, in the total defection of his people to 
Unitarianism, or in the banishment from their funds, and their 
house of wor ship, of a despised minority of Orthodox Christians. 
Indeed, the most decided Unitarian philippies against the doctrines 
of grace, delivered weekly in an Orthodox pulpit, would not be 
half as likely to produce such disastrous results, as sermons of the 
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negative character above described, whether coming fron Unita- 
rians or Orthodox. 

But suppose the Orthodox minister who makes these exchanges, 
should continue, as plainly as ever, to exhibit the doctrines of the 
Bible, and endeavor to impress them upon the irreligious part 
of his audience. Will they receive these doctrines? Suppose, for 
instance, he should urge the necessity of regeneration in order to 
be admitted to heaven. Would not his impenitent hearers be apt 
to reason in this way: ‘Do you say that a change of heart.is 
necessary to our salvation? But last Sabbath you sent a man to 
preach to us, who believes nothing of this doctrine, in any such 
sense as you explain it. And surely, you would not send any one 
to preach to us, who denied any truth inconsistent with salvation, 
For you have frequently told us, that the object of your preaching 
was, to save our souls; and we suppose you hold to this intention 
when you preach by a substitute, as well as when you supply the 
pulpit yourself. Certainly we cannot believe you would send a 
substitute, whose preaching, if believed, would destroy our souls, 
When you place a minister in your pulpit, we understand you as 
recommending him to us as a spiritual guide, whose directions it is 
safe to follow, in regard to things essential, although perhaps you 
may not agree with him in regard to every minor point of doctrine. 
{n regard to a change of heart, we feel as safe without it, as he is, 
whose preaching you recommended to us the last Sabbath; and 
after exchanging with such a man, you must surely be inconsistent 
or insincere, to press this doctrine upon us in such an indiscrimi- 
nate manner.’ 

Does the Orthodox advocate for exchanges still inquire, how a 
refusal is consistent with the imperative command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature? We answer by inquiring, whether 
there is any command in the Bible to preach against the Gospel, 
as well as in its defence? Now a man may preach by his conduct, 
as well as by his words; and indeed, men always consider the 
language of actions to be more eloquent and impressive than the 
language of the lips. Of what use, then, will it be, if the Ortho- 
dox minister preaches the Gospel ever so eloquently with his lips, 
provided his conduct conveys the impression, that none of its 
doctrines are essential? And such is the natural and just inference 
which men draw from the pulpit exchanges of an Orthodox minis- 
ter with Unitarians. 

Suppose, however, that the Orthodox minister, in complying 
with a request of his people to exchange with Unitarians, declare 
publicly, that he does it merely to gratify them, and that he does 
not regard the exchange as an act of fellowship, 

If any minister is willing to descend so much below the dignity 
of his sacred office as to play such a farce as this, the principles 
we have endeavored to support will not forbid him ; though expe- 
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diency and Christian integrity would utter a warning voice against 
it And he must remember, too, that his declaration, that he does 
not regard exchanges as an act of fellowship, must be sounded 
beyond the limits of his own parish, even as widely as Unitarianism 
has spread ; otherwise his example will be quoted in support of the 
propriety of exchanges. But after such a declaration, we do not 
believe, that any Unitarian would consent to an exchange. ‘There 
would be no reason why he should wish it, and motives of delicacy 
and self-respect would forbid it. 

But in nearly all Unitarian societies, and in some Unitarian 
churches, are found individuals who are Evangelical in their faith. 
Ought not the Orthodox minister to consent to exchanges, that he 
may establish and edify these by the truth? 

It is indeed important that these individuals should occasionally 
hear faithful preaching ; and if the Orthodox minister is invited to 
preach in a Unitarian pulpit, it is not an expression of fellowship 
for him to comply, provided he does not reciprocate the invitation. 
Or if no such opportunity offers to address these Evangelical 
members of Unitarian societies, let them occasionally assemble 
during the week for religious instruction; and let this Orthodox 
minister go and preach the truth to them. But let him not, for 
the sake of edifying a few individuals, bear public testimony in 
favor of essential error by exchanging with its advocates, and 
thus jeopardize the interests of the whole church of Christ on 
earth. For no man, however obscure, can tell how far the mis- 
chief may extend, when, to advance the interests of individuals, he 
violates a general rule of duty. 

But though some unpleasant effects result from exchanges with 
Unitarians, yet their advocates would have us believe, that conse- 
quences still more terrific follow a refusal. It tends to confirm 
Unitarians themselves in their errors, and to drive them still farther 
astray. It produces a prejudice against Orthodox ministers, and 
the truths they deliver. It leads the neutral and the wavering to 
embrace errors, and prevents the truth, in almost every instance, 
from taking effect. Bitterness and alienations spring up among 
families and individuals. New parishes are formed, too weak to 
support the Gospel, and existing societies are broken down. But 
were the Orthodox’ minister only to consent to occasional ex- 
changes, all these painful results might be avoided, and families 
and societies remain united, harmonious, and happy. 

What, we ask, are that union and harmony worth, which are 
purchased by sacrificing the Gospel, and sacrificing the soul? And 
such is the price that must be paid for peace and union, in his 
opinion, who believes the Unitarian essentially erroneous. ‘The 
Unitarian will. not consent to union, unless the Orthodox minister 
publicly testifies, by an exchange, that there is no essential differ- 
ence of opinion between them; that is, unless he yield the point, 
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that any of the peculiarities of the Gospel are essential. Had 
Christ and his apostles consented to give up these peculiarities to 
the prejudices of the Jews and the heathen, none of those terrible 
and bloody contentions and divisions, whose history is contained 
in the Acts of the apostles, would have taken place. But highly 
as they valued peaee and union, they regarded the truths of the 
Gospel as of still greater value; and when the former could be 
purchased only by a sacrifice of the latter, they did not hesitate to 
draw the line of separation, fearful as were the consequences 
impending over them. And since the value of the truths of the 
Gospel has not diminished, when a like alternative presents itself, 
we are bound to follow their example. 

We do not doubt but the anticipated consequences of a refusal, 
have operated more powerfully upon the minds of Christians in 
favor of exchanges, than every other consideration. But what is 
the Christian minister’s rule of duty? Is he to regulate his con- 
duct by a calculation of consequences, or by the revealed will of 
heaven? - ‘ Duties are his; events are God’s.’ We ought, indeed, 
to have an eye upon the consequences of our conduct; because 
these are, in some cases, the only means of ascertaining the will 
of God. But whenever we can find principles in the word of God 
to direct us, it is very unsafe to suffer apprehended consequences 
to influence us. For though we may determine, with some degree 
of certainty, the immediate effects of our actions, we cannot, pro- 
bably in a single case, look forward to all the ultimate effects. 
Besides, in the case under consideration, the Orthodox minister is 
peculiarly in danger of shrinking from duty, if he think too much 
of the consequences of a refusal to exchange with Unitarians. 
For in many cases that refusal with bring along with it some of the 
worst evils he can experience in this world ;—such as a defection 
of friends, loss of popularity, reputation, and temporal support ; 
and raise round him a storm of opposition and contention. — In this 
case, therefore, where the revealed will of God is so plain, com 
manding him to refuse every act of Christian fellowship to all who 
deny any essential truth of the Gospel, why should he ever stop to 
inquire about consequences? Hf he is faithful to his duty, God 
will take care of the consequences, and will take care of him. 

But are not some of.these consequences so dreadful, as to lead 
us to suppose we have mistaken the will of God in this matter. 
In some instances, for example, a refusal te exchange will actually 
convert an Orthodox into a Unitarian society. A majority of the 
people of the society are, perhaps, in favor of such exchanges ; 
and they insist upon it, as their right, that they should ocvasionally 
hear Unitarian ministers. HH their Orthodox pastor consent, they 
will remain peaceable and friendly under his ministrations. But 
if he refuse, they will forsake him, obtain his dismission, and settle 
over them a Unitarian. By yielding in this one point, he can 
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secure to this society faithful preaching for a long time ; whereas 
a refusal will entail Unitarianism upon it, pe rhaps for centuries. 

Suppose a large number, even a majority, in a paris ” are in 
the habit of holding a weekly meeting for the purpose of gaming, 
song-singing, story-telling, and intemper ate drinking ; wad they 
should come on the conclusion, that it would be desirable to have 
their minister occasionally join them in these carousals; and since 
they assist in his support, suppose they should insist upon his at- 
tendance as aright. If he will only yield in this one point, they 
are willing to continue his support, and shall not object to his 
preé vaching the ‘strictest morality and sobriety of conduct. But if 
he refuses, they are determined to dismiss him, and settle over 
them one, who will not only comply with their wishes in this respect, 
but who will preach to them conformably to their own sentiments, 
that is, universal salvation. Now these are distressing conse- 
quences of a refusal; yet no conscientious man would hesitate to 
risk them. And why: ? Simply because a compliance would 
seem to him directly contrary to the revealed will of God. And 
this is precisely the reason why the Orthodox minister cannot 
exchange with Unitarians. Why should apprehended conse- 
quences be regarded more in the latter, than in the former case ? 
The exchange might not, indeed, be as gross a violation of de- 
cency and of the divine command, as joining in the carousal; yet 
to the consistently Orthodox man, it would be as real. 

We have already alluded to the manner in which Christ and 
his apostles acted in similar circumstances. ‘They knew that if 
they urged the peculiarities of the Gospel, as indispensable to sal- 
vation, the most unhappy divisions and contentions would follow ; 
so violent, indeed, as to bring on them and their followers all the 
horrors of a persecution unto death: for wherever they had thus 
preached, such were the almost invariable effects. But their 
business was to follow the will 4 God, and leave the consequences 
with him. So we preach, said Paul, not as pleasing men, but 
God, which trieth the hearts: for if I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ. A forgetfulness of this apostolic 
example, and an attempt to trace out the labyrinth of consequences, 
have exerted a most unfavorable influence upon the usefulness of 
many pious ministers, and produced strange inconsistency of con- 
duct. And we cannot believe, that any Orthodox clergyman, who 
acknowledges that a belief of certain truths is indispensable to 
salvation, would consent to exchange with a minister who denies 
them, unless, in his alarm about consequences, he forgets the 
revealed will of God. 

But who is answerable for the alienations, divisions, and con- 
tentions, that result from a refusal on the part of the Orthodox to 
exchange? If none of our churches or ministers had departed 
from the faith in which our Pilgrim Fathers founded the churches 
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it is obvious that none of these unhappy effects would take place. 
Those, therefore, who have made this departure, are accountable 
for the unhappy consequences that follow. The refusal of those, 
who still adhere to the faith of the Pilgrims, to exchange with 
Unitarian ministers, is one of the effects of their rejection of Evan- 
gelical religion ; and hence, they, not the Orthodox, are the original 
authors of all the evils that grow out of that refusal. ‘They may 
be sincere in this departure, yet are they nevertheless answerable 
for the consequences; because they, not the Orthodox, are the 
innovators. 

Several inferences, deducible from the general principles we 
have endeavored to establish, and more or less connected with 
the particular point that has been under discussion, will be added 
in conclusion. 

(To be continued.) 


- 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. I. 


Mistakes to be avoided, and cautions to be observed. 


Before proceeding to exhibit the proof of inspiration, I think it 
important to guard against several of the most common preposses- 
sions and mistakes, relating to the subject, and to suggest some of 
the cautions, which it is most important to observe. In this way I 
hope to do something towards freeing the mind of the reader from 
unnecessary perplexity and difficulty, and preparing him more 
justly to weigh the arguments which will be offered in support of 
the doctrine under consideration. 

1. We are not to suppose that we can exactly understand the 
manner in which the mind is affected by inspiration of God, or 
how any man knows that he is under infallible divine guidance, 
and that his declarations are clothed with divine authority. 

We have never been the subjects of a supernatural inspiration 
ourselves, and of course we cannot understand the subject by our 
own experience. Isaiah, and Paul, and others, had, probably, as 
real and definite a consciousness of the peculiar state of their 
minds, and the manner in which they were affected, when under 
the supernatural influence of the Spirit, as at any other time. But 
the effect produced upon their thoughts, and the general state of 
their minds, when under that supernatural influence, must have 
been widely different from anything which we ever experienced ; 
and we may be as unable to form any definite conception of it, as 
of the peculiar state of an angel’s mind, or the manner in which he 
thinks and acquires knowledge. How is it possible for us to have 
any clear and certain notion of the manner in which the mind is 
affected by inspiration, without being inspired ourselves? Indeed, 
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how can we form a clear conception of any state of mind, without 
being the subjects of it? 

If any one should say, that we can learn the manner in which 
divine inspiration affects the mind, from a description of it by those 
who know what it is by experience ; it would be sufficient to reply, 
that we have no such description. Neither Paul, nor Isaiah, nor 
any other, has informed us how his mind was affected by the super- 
natural influence which acted upon him, or in what way it was 
made certain to his mind, that he was divinely inspired. And 
even if an inspired writer had given a particular description of the 
effect of inspiration on Ais mind ; the nature of the subject is such, 
that, in all probability, we should find, that no description could 
convey any just notion of it to our minds. As it is a fact then, 
that we never had the state of mind produced by inspiration ; and 
as no exact description has been given of that state of mind in 
others ; and as we should probably be unable to understand the 
real import of the language by which an inspired man might 
attempt to describe his state of mind to us ; we must be content to 
remain without any exact knowledge of the subject. And we 
have good reason to apprehend, that any attempt of ours to form 
definite conceptions of it will lead us into error. 

If these views are correct, then our inability to understand ex- 
actly the manner of inspiration should not be suffered to diminish 
our confidence in its reality, or its practical results. On the ground 
of the evidence which we possess, we ought to entertain as full a 
belief of the fact, that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and consequently, that the doctrines and laws which it contains 
are marked with infallibility and divine authority, as though we 
knew perfectly how supernatural divine influence affected the 
minds of the writers, or even as though we ourselves had written 
the Scriptures under a guidance which we knew to be infallible and 
divine. 

2. We are not to assume, that the only influence of inspiration 
upon the writers of Scripture was, that it revealed to them new 
truths, or prompted them to make known new truths to others. 

In many instances, it may be as suitable and important that God 
should influence his servants to declare old truths, as new ones, 
provided those old truths are as valuable as new ones, and ; 
necessary to promote the best interests of man. Is not the vane 
position perfectly reasonable, that God may have as real an agency 
in moving his prophets to write truths with which they were before 
acquainted, and in affording them such guidance as to secure 
them against all fallibility, and render their communications exactly 
agreeable to his will, as in enabling them to write truths never 
before made known? Christ promised to give his apostles a 
heavenly Teacher, who should enable them rightly to perform 
every part of their office, and among other things, to assist their 
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memories. It seems to have been a prince ipal object of that prom- 
ised assistance of the Spirit, so to guide the apostles, that they 
should truly recollect the things which they had before seen and 
heard, and should infallibly, and in the best manner, communicate 
them, or necessary parts of them, both orally and by writing, for 
the benefit of others. 

This principle, if well fixed in our minds, will be of great use in 
relieving us from needless difficulties respecting the inspiration of 
various parts of the Bible. There is much reason to think that 
the historical books of the Old ‘Testament, generally, were com- 
posed either from traditions with which the writers were familiar, 
or from pre-existent records. But what difficulty can this circum- 
stance occasion, in regard to their inspiration 2 Was itnot impor- 
tant that the Holy Spirit should assist the memories and other fac- 
ulties of the writers, in making a suitable record of that with which 
they were already acquainted? Was it not important that he 
should so influence and guide them, that they should write just so 
much, and in just such a manner, as he saw to be best adapted to 
answer the ends of revelation? What reason have we to suppose 
that they would ever have done all this, without divine guidance? 
If we examine the public addresses of the apostles which are re- 
corded in the Scriptures, we shall find they were composed, for the 
most part, of facts, and arguments, and conclusions, which, in all 
probability, had been familiar to the apostles before? Be it so. 
There is no difficulty in supposing that the divine Spirit afforded 
them such direction, that they judged, with infallible wisdom, what 
was proper to be said, and, in all respects, spoke according to the 
will of God. The Spirit was promised for this very purpose. 
“Take no thought how or what ye shall speak; for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not 
you that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you.” ‘The influence of the Spirit was not to be limited to the 
revelation of things before unknown. He was to guide them in 
giving their testimony to truths which they had before learned, and 
to enable them to do it without any liability to error. He was to 
teach them both “ how and what they sh ould spe “ak,” in reference 
to any portion of divine truth which the occasion should call for. 
The same as to other parts of Scripture. For what human wis- 
dom would be competent, in all cases, to determine, just as divine 


wisdom does, what and how men should write for the benefit of 
all future ages? How widely different would be the judgment of 


any man now living, from the wisdom which preside dover the 
writing of the Scriptures? If left to form an opinion on the subject 
independently of what we know to be the decision of divine wis- 
dom, every man would think that some things included in the 
sacred volume ought to have been omitted. As an instance, | 
might mention those naked histories of human weakness, folly, and 
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impurity, at which common decency is ashamed, and which infi- 
delity has so often made the subject of profane ridicule. God, 
who perfectly knows the nature of man, and all his wants and 
dangers, and how to promote his eternal interests in the best man- 
ner, doubtless saw that important ends would be answered by 
those parts of Scripture, which we should have thought least 
calculated to do good. And I am fully persuaded that we can, 
in no way, account satisfactorily for the writing of such a book, by 
such men, or by any men, without the supposition of a special 
divine interference. 

It will be remembered that my reasoning here has nothing to do 
with infidels. It is meant for those, who believe that the Bible is 
the word of God, and that it is, in all respects, what the wisdom 
of God chose that it should be; of course, that it is free from 
faults, and perfectly adapted to promote the ends of a divine 
revelation. It is with those who believe this, that is, with Chris- 
tians, that my reasoning is concerned. Now, in my view, Chris- 
tians can have no reason to presume, that the agency of the divine 
Spirit in the sacred writers must have been confined to the single 
purpose of revealing new truths; and no reason to object to the 
position, that those writers were constantly under the direction of 
divine wisdom, even in making a record of those things with which 
they were before acquainted. For in making this record, so as 
perfectly to answer the ends of infinite wisdom, it was necessary 
there should be such a selection of form, and such an adaptation 
to the exigencies of the church in all ages, as must have re quired 
the presiding influence of an omniscient mind,—required it as 
really, as the first communication of those truths which lay beyond 
the discovery of human reason. It is evident, therefore, that it 
can never be a valid objection against the inspiration of any parts 
of the Bible, that those parts contain no truths, except what the 
writers might have known, either by natural means, without the 
help of any divine revelation, or by means of a revelation before 
made to others. Accordingly, if the sacred writers declare, without 
suggesting any qualification, that all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God ; we shall have no good reason so to qualify and restrict 
the meaning al their declaration, that it shall apply to those parts 
only in which a revelation of new truths was made. 

3. It is no objection against the doctrine of inspiration, that the 
Scriptures were written in a language completely human, and that 
they exhibit all the varieties in the mode of writing, which are 
common in other works. 

If God gives instruction to men, he must give it in language 
which men can understand. Should divine instruction be conveyed 
in language which is superhuman, it would then become necess: ary, 
either that it should be translated into human language, or else that 
the human mind should be enabled to understand it by some 
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supernatural endowments. The supposition of Shaftsbury, that a 
divine revelation must exhibit a style of writing essentially different 
from what is in common use, is manifestly inconsistent, and cannot 
fora moment be admitted. And as it is perfectly clear, that 
various kinds of writing are calculated to answer important ends, 
which could not be answered by any one kind alone; it would be 
altogether reasonable to expect, that God would employ sucha 
variety, if he wished to make special communications to men ;— 
that he would sometimes give instruction by history ; sometimes by 
poetry ; sometimes by allegory ; sometimes by proverbs or max- 
ims; sometimes by r rational arguments ; sometimes by impassioned 
appeals to the heart; and sometimes in other ways; and that he 
would make use of all those figures of speech, which are suited to 
make a deep impression on the mind, or to rouse its dormant 
faculties. ‘The propriety and utility of this variety in the mode of 
conveying truth, result from the constitution which God himself has 
given to the human mind. And surely, it is but natural to expect 
that, in all his instructions, he will have a regard to the nature 
which, in the exercise of his unerring wisdoin, he has given to man; 
and that he will employ that mode of teaching, which shall be best 
adapted to produce the desired effect. And when we find that 
the writers of the sacred volume made use of human language, and 
of all the common modes of writing; most surely, we cannot 
consider it as affording any argument against the position, that 
those writers were under the guidance of the divine Spirit. ‘That 
the Scriptures were written in the best manner, that is, in the man- 
ner best suited to answer the ends of a revelation, is a fact which 
clearly shows them to be worthy of God; and if it cannot, by 
itself, prove conclusively that his agency was specially concerned 
in the production ; it certainly can prove nothing to the contrary. 
If, in one way or another, there is evidence of the general fact, 
that the Scriptures were given by inspiration of God ; the circum- 
stance of their appearing in such a form as they do, cannot furnish 
any ground to question the fact of their having been inspired, or to 
suppose that their inspiration must be understood in a restricted, 
imperfect sense. 

4. The manner in which the writers of the New Testament 
sometimes quote from the Old, has been thought to be an objec- 
tion to their inspiration. The ground of the objection is, the 
alleged incorrectness of the citations. 

In reply, I maintain, that what is called incorrectness in the 
citations is no incorrectness at all; and that the mode of quotation 
is no other than an example of a manner of writing perfectly con- 
formed to good use, and adapted to produce the best effects. I 
shall not think it necessary or proper to enter on a particular dis- 
cussion of this subject at the present time, as the limits I have pre- 
scribed for myself would hardly admit of it, and as the manner of 
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quotations from the Old Testament, by the writers of the New, 
has been carefully and satisfactorily vindicated by various authors. 
Now if it is indeed so, as | am fully persuaded it is, that the writers 
of the New Testament make quotations from the Old in a manner 
suited to accomplish the ends they have in view, and to accomplish 
them in an eminent degree,—in a manner, too, which agrees with 
common use among men of good sense; then this mode of quota- 
tion is no more an objection against the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
than any other example of what is proper and excellent in the 
sacred writings. 

Let us inquire, for a moment, what is it in the mode of quota- 
tion, against which the objection is urged? It is this; that, in 
some instances, when a text is cited, it 1s not cited in the exact 
words of the original ; and that, in other instances, the texts 
which are quoted, are applied to subjects different from those to 
which they were originally applied. But was this mode of quota- 
tion ever made an objection against any other writer? Is it true 
of the best modern authors, that they refer to passages in the Bible 
in no other way, than by an exact quotation of the whole? When 
they would cite a text containing a prediction, a doctrine, or a 
promise, do they not very frequently make the citation in an 
abridged form, or in a form different in some other respect from 
the original,—only taking care to show, to what particular text 
they mean to refer, and what is the object of the reference? And 
what is more common, than for writers of the best reputation to 
take a striking passage from the Bible, or from some other book, 
and make use of it for the purpose of illustrating a subject diverse 
from that to which the original writers referred? How often are 
historical facts produced for the sake of illustrating other similar 
facts, or some moral principle involved? How often is a sentiment, 
or trait of character, which was, on some occasion, aptly ex- 
pressed by a distinguished writer, made a kind of maxim, or 
general principle, and applied with effect in all similar cases? 
More than half the real value of ancient history and poetry would 
be lost. were it not for the use which is made of them for the 
purpose of illustration or impression. Now if the practice of 
making citations from books, in the manner above described, is of 
important use, and is regarded with universal approbation in other 
men; why should it be thought exceptionable in the writers of the 
New Testament? And if such a mode of quotation is in itself 
proper, and is adapted to answer valuable ends; why should the 
use of it by the apostles be deemed inconsistent with their inspira- 
tion? Would not the presumption rather be, that the Spirit of 
God, being the Spirit of infinite wisdom, would lead those who 
were under his influence, to avail themselves of a mode of writing, 
which is universally considered so valuable? And as this mode 
of writing was, in an uncommon degree, suited to the taste of those 
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who first received the books of the New Testament, and so was 
adapted, in an uncommon degree, to be useful to them ; would it 
not be reasonable to think, that the authors of those books, sup- 
posing them inspired, would be Jed to make a free use of it? The 
obvious conclusion, then, is, that quoting from the Old Testament 
in the manner and for the purposes described, can no more be 
objected to the inspiration of the apostles, than their use of meta- 
phors, or even of human language. PASTOR. 


eo 
THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
(Continued from p. 361.) 


A standing topic of declamation against revivals of religion, is their 
supposed tendency to melancholy and mental aberration. Hence, 
on the approach of a revival, there are many who flap the dark 
wing, and lift up the monitory voice. ‘They are sometimes per- 
sons who have themselves felt and resisted the power of conscience, 
and hate the light for the pain it has given them. Always, they 
are unfriendly to evangelical doctrine, and lift the standard, 
around which all the vicious and irreligious rally. They know, 
usually, very little, personally, concerning a revival, and receive and 
repeat, with the credulity of dotage, the rumor and misrepresen- 
tations which circulate around them ; while, with inveterate scepti- 
cism, they refuse credence to results in favor of revivals, however 
manifest and glorious. With oracular confidence, they speak and 
decide on subjects, concerning which they are no more competent 
to judge, than the busy merchant or mechanic is qualified to Judge 
concerning medical practice, in the hospitals and families of 
great city : 

I have been conversant with revivals, and the arts of opposition 
to them, for almost thirty years; and I know the stories which are 
commonly circulated against them are malignant fictions, or exag- 
gerated facts—mere caricatures of the reality. No record of 
human transactions was ever made, of things so notorious, embrac- 
ing so little truth and so much falsehood, as the accounts of revi- 
vals given by their enemies. 

It is important, therefore, in this day of revivals, and of obloquy, 
and misrepresentation, that the intelligent and candid part of the 
community should be apprised of the facts in the case, and not be 
the sport of unfounded apprehensions. 

It is proposed, therefore, to give in this paper, some account of 
the origin, properties, and tendencies of that solicitude, which 
usually precedes the renovation of the heart. 

It is caused by a quickened sense of accountability, and guilt, 
and danger. The rule of account: ibility, the moral law, and the 
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evidence of transgression, were manifest before, but not appre- 
hended, or, if perceived intellectually, were not felt. But the Holy 
Spirit, by an illumination peculiar to himself, gives reality to the 
law, in the presence of which the heart is realized to be without 
holiness, and under the predominant influence of selfishness, unfit 
for heaven, fitted for destruction, and exposed to a fearful and just 
condemnation, which, without a change in the affections, will be 
certain and eternal. Thus, is the moral government of God 
revived, which, through the darkness of the mind, had faded from 
recollection, or through the hardness of the heart, had applied its 
power unfelt. In what manner the Spirit of God thus enlightens 
the mind, and gives reality and power to neglected evidence of 
obligation, guilt, and danger, it does not become philosophy to say, 
at all more than to deny the fact, because it cannot perceive the 
the peculiar mode of the divine operation. That he, who formed 
the mind for moral government, should be able to administer that 
government, by giving presence to the mind of its precepts and 
motives, is certainly most credible. And, that man is so stupid and 
blind as to need a more vivid apprehension of his guilt and danger 
than he would obtain, or others could communicate, is most certain. 

This sense of guilt and danger, resulting from the transgression 
of law, is aggravated by the recollection of abused mercy; for 
when He, the Spirit, comes, He reproves the world of sin, because 
they believe not. The obligations of the Gospel are felt; and the 
guilt of violating them, the ingratitude, the hardness of heart, and 
voluntary obstinacy in rejecting its reasonable requirements, increase 
both remorse and fear. ‘These apprehensions of guilty character 
and danger are sometimes instantaneous ; but, not unfrequeutly, 
they are progressive, and the result of faithful instructions on the 
part of Christian friends, and of voluntary attention and effort on 
the part of the subjects. 

The following are some of the properties of religious solicitude 
occasioned by a sense of accountability and guilt. 

1. It is rational. 

Man is an accountable creature, and, compared with the law of 
God, his heart is desperately wicked. It is without holiness, and 
full of selfishness. ‘The command, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart,” is violated; and the prohibition, 
“'Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” is disregarded. This 
perverted state of the affections is voluntary, criminal, and deadly ; 
and if not removed in time, will settle down into an obliquity, 
hopeless as it will be miserable. It is also true, that God has pro- 
vided a Saviour, and with great sincerity of mercy, offers pardon 
upon terms practicable and reasonable, which the sinner, with 
entire voluntariness and pre-eminent ingratitude, rejects. These 
truths the awakened sinner feels. He realizes that it is his duty 
to repent immediately, and that his sins are multiplied and aggra- 
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vated by the delay of every moment. He is well apprised that 

the Holy Spirit, which has awakened men may justly abandon 
him, while he wilfully refuses to yield to his requirements, and 
anticipate s that probably a crisis has S sstive d in his moral history, 
in which what he may do speedily, or neglect to do, may be the 
means of pe rpetuating a holy or unholy character through eternity. 
In such circumstances, the distress of an awakened sinner is ra- 
tional ;—never beyond, always below, the occasion. ‘To be un- 
holy in presence of the law of God, and an unbeliever in the 
presence of his Gospel, and a resister of the Holy Ghost when 
he strives, constitutes both guilt and danger, surpassing all which 
the awakened sinner feels when his eyes are most open, his con- 
science most awake, and his heart most tender. 

2. The solicitude which precedes renovation is indispensable. 

No man can be saved without repentance. But who can re- 
pent truly, without a deep sense of sin; and who can perceive 
and feel his guilt and danger while impenitent, and not tremble? 
No man will apply to Jesus Christ to save him, who does feel his 
need of a Saviour ; but how can this necessity be felt, without clear, 
and just apprehensions of guilt ; and how can these be experienced 
by a sinner under condemnation, and not occasion pain? It is 
persons in this awakened state, that Jesus Christ came to call to 
him ;—not the righteous, but sinners,—to heal the broken hearted, 
to preach deliverance to captives, to set at liberty those that are 
bound. 

3. The distress of an awakened sinner is always, in its moral 
tendencies, salutary. 

It puts an end to stupidity and procrastination, and supersedes 
the fear of man, the diversions of care, the fascination of pleasure, 
and concentrates the energies of the soul for self-denial, and a 
vigorous attention to the means of grace, while it brings upon the 
mind the blaze of truth, and the power of obligation, by which, in 
the day of His power, the Holy Spirit produces repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. In all ordinary cases, it is a state of mind entirely safe. 

Conviction of sin never produces any injurious effect upon body 
or mind, which is not produced, upon the same principles, by other 
causes, and much oftener. The mind is capable of stronger action 
and feeling than the body can endure. Intense protracted study, 
or long continued care, or joy, or sorrow, as well as sudden pow- 
erful emotion, affect sensibly the health, and the mind itself. But 
there is nothing in religious solicitude which has any peculiar ten- 
dency to produce such results, and the reiterated allegation of such 
tendencies, is the result of a malignant or a weak credulity, the 
whisperings of rumor, or the clamor of fame with her thousand 
tongues. I have observed carefully and long the effects of religious 
solicitude, and of other causes upon the nervous temperament, 
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and the result is, that the — affects ascribed to religion, 
are produc ed much oftener by other causes. 

Hundreds are injured by injudiei ious intellectual application, 
to one who is injured by solic itude about his soul. Thousands 
are reduced to morbid melancholy by sloth and gluttony, and by 
intemperate drinking tens of thousands, to one who becomes the 
victim of perverted excitement on account of his religious anxieti¢ 
The perplexities, and cares, and disappointments of life, occasion 
more nervous melancholy, and mental aberration, a thousand fold, 
than ever ap pears in alliance with revivals of religion. The annual 
visitations of sickness and mortality, in the families of the fashion- 
able, and thoughtless, and dissipated, produce more shipwreck of 
cheerfulness, and more sadness of heart, and protracted melan- 
choly, than is produced by all the revivals so constantly occurring 
inour land. ‘The instances are rare, in which any permanent 
evils result from solicitude for the welfare of the soul; and such 
as do exist, are for the most part the consequence entirely of in- 
discretion ;—either of cruel opposition, which cuts off the unhappy 
sufferer from the needed evangelical instruction; or cases of indis- 
creet voluntary concealment, where confidential communication 
and instruction would have produced alleviation; or where there 
was antecedent ly such a tremulous state of the system, as pre- 
cluded protracte od emotion on any subject, or in any degree, 
without injurious nervous excitement; or, which is more common, 
cases of prolonge d religious solicitude, without suitable exercise, 
nutrition, and sleep. In proportion to the tax laid upon the intel- 
lect, and the heart, of severe thought and deep feeling, is the ne- 
cessity of a corresponding increase of -eaneculan tone, to balance 
nervous tendency. If, then, when the tax on the nervous system 
is doubled, the muscular system is robbed of its energy; by utter 
inactivity, by irregular and diminished nutrition, and a voluntary 
subtrac tion of sleep, who can wonder that the animal spitita should 
flag, and the nerves unbalanced sigh to every breeze, and send 
out their wild vagaries through all the regions of the imagination. 

I am aware, that some seem to regard the imporance of the soul, 
and the excellence of religion, as a complete guarantee against 
any possible harm, in vara) ee in any manner, whatever 
resistance may be offered to the ordinary rules of discretion and 
self-preservation. But it eons to be remembered, that the Holy 
Spirit, in the conviction and conversion of men, acts by the instru- 
mentality of stated laws of body and mind, and not by their pros- 
tration. ‘The body and the mind n 1ay easily be too much exhausted 
to render the influence of truth of any avail; and when this is the 

case, rest is re quire d, instead of new excitement. 

Animals are guided in their own preservation by instinct: 
man by reason and experience. Nor is it to be expected, that 
God will preserve by a miracle that health and safety, for the 
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preservation of which he has bestowed on us the ample means. 
The laws of mind and body are general laws, and the violation of 
them by indiscretion, while seeking the salvation of the soul, will 
be the same in its result, as if similar violence were offered 
relation to any other subject. ‘The only precautions which I have 
found necessary, are, 

That the subject of religious inquiry shall continue his daily 
avocation, which will furnish a partial alleviation to the mind from 
intense thinking and deep feeling on one subject. ‘This, attended 
by stated seasons for reading and prayer, will not be injurious to 
the progress of knowledge and salutary impression, but favorable 
to it; while undiverted intensity of thought and feeling will be 
liable to produce confusion of mind and exhausted sensibility, in 
such cases misnamed stupidity. 

If the employment be studious or sedentary, in such cases there 
should be taken, every day, more than the ordinary amount of 
muscular exercise. 

2. A second caution is, to continue, as near as may be, the ordi- 
nary amount of nutrition and sleep, and at the times which habit has 
rendered natural. A momentary loss of appetite, or an occasional 
encroachment on the regular hours of sleep is not to be feared ; 
but the continuance of this robbery of animal nature, at a time 
when a double tax of thought and feeling is laid upon it, and an 
increase, instead of a diminution of care is needed for its healthful 
preservation, cannot fail, if persisted in, to impair the muscular 
tone, and induce nervous debility. By such causes, the power of 
digestion may be invaded, and the corroding acid formed, to prey 
upon the great organ of sensibility, bringing upon the soul disas- 
trous twilight, and perplexity, and fear, and faintness of heart, all 
which will now be taken by the suffering subject, as evidence of 
unparalelled guilt and hopelessness, and by the enemies of religion, 
as demonstration strong of the morbid influence of revivals of re- 
ligion ; when in fact, it is the result of ignorance, or of a pre- 
sumptuous neglect of the means of self-preservation, which, in any 
other case, would produce the same effect. No wonder, that 
abused nature groans and travails in pain, and shuts out the light 
of heaven, and shrouds the soul in sackcloth. It is the ery of 
exhausted feeling—the ebbing of nervous energy—the going out 
of the lamp of life, because its oil is wantonly consumed, and not 
replenished. 

Short seasons of acute distress are not dangerous. But where 
solicitude is protracted, there is a liability to nervous affection, 
which should be understood by ministers, “and Christian parents, 
and all Christians, and guarded against by a vigilance and care, 
to secure a temperate regularity of food, and sleep, and exercise. 
With these simple precautions, there is, in every case of religious 
awakening, next to absolute safety. 
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What Edwards used to call Satan’s temptations, which came in 
at the close of a revival, were evidently the effect of nervous 
debility, in case of seriousness protracted, without a due regard to 
the means of preserving an unperverted healthful flow of nervous 
feeling. It was the flagging and mourning of exhausted, neglected 
nature. In proportion as I have paid a careful attention to this sub- 
ject, have those cases of stubborn melancholy been rare in their 
appearance, and when incorrigible to moral influe nce, have yielded 
usually to regimen and exercise, until, in many cases, when the 
preternatura ul darkness was driven away by the puls sation of health, 
the Sun of righteousness arose upon the soul in a cloudless d: ay. 

But with all the preceding liabilities to nervous affection, the 
danger attendant upon the mental solicitude which prec edes and 
is indispe nsable to repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is not so great as that which attends the ordinary 
avocations of life. 

There are more accidents injurious to health, in voyages and 
journeyings for amusement, and in the daily occ upations of men, 
than attend the exertions of men to obtain salvation. I have looked’ 
with admiration upon the safety with which, in ordinary cases, the 
mind acts in this great concern. ‘There is a moral excitement in 
the open-eyed vision of truth to an unholy mind, which, though 
painful, is salutary ; and with proper instruction, is much more 
calculated to prevent, than to produce morbid melancholy. Where 
the proper instruction is given, God is not accustomed to pe rmit 
the spirit to fail before him, but within a period safe to body and 
mind, grants deliverance. 

Nor i is there any such liability to — nces, as creates any 
peculiar danger. ‘Children in the hands of the most judicious 
mothers, come to harm as often as awakened sinners under judi- 
cious treatment. Indeed, the odium which is got up agi linst re- 
vivals, as tending to melancholy, and mental aberration, does in 
reality belong to another quarter. The infidelity, and irreligion, 
and profligacy, which trumpet this objection against revivals, pro- 
duce a thousand fold more distress, and melancholy, and nervous 
insanity, by vicious excitement and exhaustion, than all the evils 
which have ever been occasioned by mental solicitude on account 
of religion. It is impenitent proflig: icy and infidelity, which wea 
out the body, and war against the soul. Infidel lity and intem- 
perance oc casion a hundred murders and suicides, to one death 
which is occasioned by religious anxiety ; and if the example of 
the wicked should be imitated, in publishing all the suicides 
produced by atheism, and infidelity, and heresy, and profligacy, 
it might require a weekly gazette extraordinary, devoted to that 
single theme, inscribed within and without with mourning, and 
lamentation, and wo. 
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REVIEW. 


Tue Lire or Jonun Lepyarp, the American Traveller: com- 
prising selections from his Journals and Correspondence. By 
Jared Sparks. Cambridge, Hilliard & Brown, 1828 

| 


Biographies are so multiplied in these times, that in order to be 
patronized they must possess merit; at the same time they offer, 
in general, so many attractions for the mass of readers, and are so 
extensively called for and read, that in no other sort of writing 
does merit stand in better prospect of reward. ‘Two things only 
are requisite to give them certainty of success—a worthy subject 
and good execution. If the character portrayed 1 is one of little 
prominence, if its various shades are marked by no striking pecu- 
liarities, if it is associated with no national blessings, no enterprize 
of greatness, no purposes of benevolence, it may not rise into 
notice, even though the execution be first rate. Greatness will 
command interest, under the disadvantages of poor description. 
And even though it may be wicked greatness, if it is set forth 
with the view of deterring others from vice, it is not the less 
adapted to excite and fix the attention. On the other hand, good 
judgement in the selection of incidents, and the graces of good 


style, are indispensable to a finished biography. Men of judgement 
are dissusted, when circumstances of little or no moment are de- 
tailed in the character even of a great man. And men of taste 


will loathe the inelegancies and vulgarities that too often abound 
in the biography of eminent men. It becomes nece ssary, there- 


fore, that good selection of character, and also of the ine idents of 
sbeeate *r, should be combined with the best taste in the use of 


style, and the happiest talent at illustrating the nice shades of feel- 
ings and of actions, in order to ensure the perfection of biographi- 
cal sketches. Every man of reading knows how admirably these 


different qualities were associated and evinced in the “ Lives of 
the Poets,” by Dr. Johnson. So judicious was his selection of 


the incidents of character, that the reader almost forgets the ex- 
cellencies of style, in admiration of the character drawn ; and yet 
so accomplished was the execution, that poets little known to fame 
by their own writings, are made famous by the pen of their biog- 
rapher. There is one other thing whic h m: 1y be mentioned in 
connexion with this notice of Dr. Johnson as a biographer. Re- 
marks of a general nature frequently escaped him, when he was 
drawing the portraits of illustrious individuals. In the hands of : 
master, this is highly instructive and proper. But it requires the 
hand of a master. It should be done in the proper place, and 
with suitable brevity. If general remarks are made without judge- 
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ment, without appropriateness, and with prolixity, they tire and 
disgust the reader. 

We proceed now to apply these principles to the work before us 
We think it possesses a high degree of merit, both as to matter 
and manner. Ledyard was certainly a very extraordinary man. 
“The acts of his life,” his biographer remarks, “* demand notice, 
less on account of their results, than of the spirit with which they 
were performed, and the uncommon traits of character which 
prompted their execution. Such instances of decision, energy, 
perseverance, fortitude and enterprize, have rarely been witnessed 
in the same individual.” ‘To trace the progress of such a mind is 
an object worth the efforts of the most gifted writer. A_ skilful 
delineation of the early developement of a great mind, is among 
the most profitable studies of the youthful learner. As own 
mind is unfolding its powers, he is most interested in learning 
how others have been unfolded before him. But ‘a this 
circumstance, the scenes of his life were extremely diversified, 
and connected with some of the most curious and most noble 
objects of public interest. Almost at the outset of the Memoir, we 
find his name connected with the subject of Indian Missions. We 
soon find him sailing to Gibraltar, afterwards to London, to seek 
for wealthy family connexions ; and after a re, Lye in thi 
particular, embarking with Captain Cook in his last voyag » round 
the world. In the course of this celebrated voyage, Led ‘ett mad 
observations, which abundantly shewed the discrimina a of his 
mind. His remarks concerning the first peopling of the South 
Sea Islands, concerning the language, manners, and superstition 
of the natives, his singular digression on the origin and practice of 
sacrifices, and other speculations of like character, are among th 
most entertaining records afforded by voyagers. His account of 
the last scene in the life of Cook is probably the most ample and 
correct that has ever been given. During this voyag 
several adventures of his own are recorded, which possess no 
common interest. We afterwards find him in his native lane 
proposing, for the first time, a voyage for mercantile adventure to 
the northwest coast. This he did, in consequence of witnessing, in 
his voyage with Cook, the astonishing profit made by procuring 
furs on that coast, and selling them in different parts of the world. 
After great exertion, delay and perplexity, he entirely ng ed in his 
attempt. Had he suce eeded, he would undoubtedly have enriched 
himself, and all embarked in the expedition. He next went to 
Europe, and endeavored to set on foot the same enterprize there ; 
but notwithstanding his incredible toils and anxieties, he met, in 
the end, with bitter disappointme nt and entire failure. He was, 
however, without question, the first to pre pos e, in both continents, 
the fur trade on the northwest coast, which has ‘he en the source of 
wealth to many in each hemisphere. We next find him prosecut- 
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ing his perilous travels through European and Asiatic Russia. 
Whether we regard the courage manifested, the danger incurred, 
the fatigues endured, or the treacherous conduct of the Empress, 
which led to his final disappointment, we cannot help contemplating 
this adventure with extreme interest. Je made many observa- 
tions on the peculiarities of the Tartar race, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer in another place. In the mean time it will 
not be uninteresting to allude more in detail to his journey through 
Sweden, Lapland and Finland. ‘This was occasioned by his dis- 
appointment, in not being able to pass the Gulf of Bothnia on the 
ice. It was performed in the midst of ice and snow; and the 
dangers attending it may be imagined from Maupertuis’ descrip- 
tion of the cold of Tornea, contained in the following extract. 


** The town of Tornea, at our arrival on the thirtieth of December, 
had really a most frightful aspect. Its little houses were buried to 
the tops in snow, which, if there had been any daylight, must have 
effectually shut it out. But the snows continually falling, or ready 
to fall, for the most part hid the sun the few moments that he might 
have shiowed himself at mid-day. In the month of January the cold 
was increased to that extremity, that Reaumur’s mercurial thermome- 
ters, which in Paris, in the great frost in 1709, it was thought strange 
to see fall to fourteen degrees below the freezing point, were now 
down to thirty seven. The spirit of wine in the others was frozen. 
If we opened the door of a warm room, the external air instantly 
converted all the air in it into snow, whirling it round in white vor- 
texes. If we went abroad, we felt as if the air were tearing our 
breasts in pieces. And the cracking of the wood whereof the houses 
are built, as if the violence of the cold split it, continually alarmed 
us with an approaching increase of cold. The solitude of the 
streets was no less than if the inhabitants had been all dead; and in 
this country you may often see people that have been maimed, and 
had an arm or a leg frozen off. The cold, which is always very 
great, increases sometimes by such violent and sudden fits, as are 
almost infallibly fatal to those that happen to be exposed to it. 
Sometimes there arise sudden tempests of snow that are still more 
dangerous. ‘The winds seem to blow from all quarters at once, and 
drive about the snow with such fury, that in a moment all the roads 
are lost. Unhappy he who is seized by such a storm in the fields. 
His acquaintance with the country, or the marks he may have taken 
by the trees, cannot avail him. He is blinded by the snow, and lost 
if he stirs but a step.” 

Concerning the remainder of Ledyard’s life, it is only necessary 
to add, that having arrived at London, he was engaged by several 
Englishmen of rank and _ philanthropy, in an expedition to explore 
the interior of Africa. He proceeded to Alexandria, and thence 
to Cairo, where he was released from all earthly suffering, by death, 
occasioned by a fever. His remarks on the inhabitants of Africa, 
and the “land of Nile,” though very brief, are marked by the 
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same close observation and discriminative power, for which li 
was so remarkable. 

It will be seen by the above outline, that the subject 
Sparks’ Memoirs is one of sufticient pre-em linence to secure gen- 
eral attention. As a man, he was extraordinary ; and the scen 
with which he was connected, were in themselves high = inte} 


ing. We regret that no more is said of his religious c cter. 
‘. ] > vay "17 yatta va’ f hic ve) ty v1 or +t ‘ {, 
From the circumstance ol his ce stuaying divinity ; l i 
some extracts of his letters, it might seem proba ible that he wa 
religious man; but we are disappointed in hearing so little al 


it. We are anxious to know how far he was sustained b 
unshaken trust in Providence, amidst the ineffable hardships he 


was called to endure ; and how far his views of the power of th 


Gospel might affect his opinion of th practicability of Indian civi- 
lization. Of his amiable dis sition we have abund proo! ; 
and of his grateful remembrance of favors, there is suflicient 
testimony in his well known eulogy on women. “I have observed 
among all nations, that the women ornament themselves more than 


the men; that wherever found, they are the same kind, civil, 
obliging, humane, tender beings; that they are inclined to be 
gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. ‘They do not hesitate, 
like man, to perform a hospitable generous action ; not haughty, 
nor arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of courtesy and fond of 
society ; ; industrious, economical, ingenuous; more liable in gen- 
eral to err than man, but in g¢ neral more virtuous, and performing 
more good actions than he. I never addressed myself in the lan- 
guage of decency and friendship to a woman, whether civilized or 
savage, without receiving a decent and friendly answer, With 
man it has often been otherwise. In w: indering over the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen 
Lapland, and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, 
or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; 
and to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation of benevo- 
lence, these actions have been performed in so free and kind a 
manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet draught, and, if 
hungry, ate the coarse morsel, with double relish.” 

Having spoken thus far of the subject which Mr. Sparks has 
chosen, we now come to speak of the execution. It is with pleas- 
ure we can speak of this in terms of almost unqualified praise. 
We know not how copious may have been the materials, with 
which he was furnished, but certain it is, that there is nothing 
tedious or incoherent in his own remarks, or in the extracts from 
Ledyard’s letters and journal. His style of writing is perspicuous 
and forcible. He is indeed too well known to the literary world, 
to be greatly affected by our censure or applause. Yet, such 
as it is, he is welcome to our hearty approbation. We con- 
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gratulate the lovers of memoirs, that the “ Life of Ledyard” has 
fallen into such hands; and we congratulate the lovers of learn- 
ing generally, that so valuable a journal as the North American 
Review is conducted by this gentleman. We could point to more 
than one article in that work, that fully justifies this opinion ; 
and we would name the one on ‘ African Colonization,’ not more 
for the intrinsic excellence it possesses, than for the opposition with 
which it has met in other reviews and papers. 

But to return to our subject; we are quite certain that the 
“ Life of Ledyard” will be considered one of the most entertain- 
ing and instructive biographies, which has appeared in this country 
for many years, and we doubt not it will meet with merited suc- 
cess. 

Our only remaining topic of remark is one on which we are 
obliged to dissent both from vires and his biographer. We 
have before hinted that this adventurous traveller speculated 
boldly and singularly concerning the race of Tartars. He thought 
them and the American Indians to “ae the same people. He seems 
indeed to have simplified the whole human family, so far as to 
ascribe their difference of manners and customs, and even of color, 
to their difference of circumstances. Had he gy to complete 
his African expedition, and to prepare, at leisure, his journal for 
publication, his theory concerning the ies in. race all probably 
have been in many respects the most simple and unembarrassed, 
and supported by the best arguments, of any on record. Consid- 


ering the great influence which he attributed to the difference of 


moral and national condition, it is singular enough that he should 
have thought the Indians incapable of civilization. According to his 
opinion, they may be placed in circumstances sufficiently diverse 
to change their color, but not sufficie ntly powerful to overcome 
their predilection for savage life! The time in which he lived, and 
the experience he had, might naturally enough have encouraged 
this belief, if he were strongly inclined to indulge it. But his biog- 


rapher certainly lives a half century too late, to be the advocate of 


such a sentiment. We are surprised, therefore, to hear him hold 
the following language: ‘ There has never been a more idle 
scheme of philanthrophy, than that of commenting a savage into 
a civilized man. No one attempt, it is believed, has ever been 
successful.” The reason he assigns for this assertion is, that 
savages, brought into a civilized country, feel their own inferiority, 
and are thus driven back to their native woods. If this were 
uniformly true, it might be accounted for from the fact that they 
have not been brought in sufficient wae to encourage each 
other, nor kept sufficiently long, nor treated with sufficient kindness, 
to make a fair experiment. But what has this to do with the trial 
now going forward to carry the Gospel into their own habitations, 
and to instil into their wandering tribes the principles of religion 
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and of civil government? We appeal to facts, which are worth 
more than a thousand speculations. What is the Cherokee nation 
now doing? Let any one read their Phoenix, edited by one of 
their number, who received his education in the midst of us. Let 
him study their laws, their governments, their improvements in 


agriculture and manufactures, their partial adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion, with the restraints and habits which it imposes, and 
he will not hesitate to say, that India an be civilized. We could 


mention those among them, who wo ild be an honor to any society, 
and in whose personal acquaintance we have taken great delight. 
And lest it should be said that these are in danger of apostatizing, 
we could name those who have already died in the enjoyment 
of a Christian hope, and who, for years before their departure, were 
an honor to the Christian profession. Sin nilar experiments hav 
been made in different parts of the world, and with similar suc- 
cess. lissionary labors in the Society Islands, and in the Sand- 
wich lalands , afford incontestible evidence to this effect. We there- 
fore read the remarks quoted above, with astonishment. ‘They 
are disproved by facts of recent date, and of great extent and 
variety. We might indeed concur in them, if we looked merely 
to the influence of philosophy or civil government, without the aids 
of Christianity. But when we think of the Gospel of Christ, we 
cease to despond. We know that it is distinguished from every 
other system of religion in this respect,—it is wonderfully adapted 
to every feature of humanity. It is as much suited to raise the 
abject, as it is to humble the arrogant oppressor. We know that 
it has produced these effects, and we have reason to know that it 
will continue to preduce the same. Wherever the indefatigable 


exertions of our missionaries are felt among the sons of the forest, 
there Christianity and civilization go hand in hand. And these 
results, we doubt not, will be mol H nd more common and ( onspic- 


uous. We are confident in the promises of God, that the time is 
approaching, when the wild ‘Tartar that roams the Siberian waste, 
the African burnt by a vertical sun, the Islander in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, together with the afflicted tribes that wander up 
and down our own wilds, shall rise to the enjoyments of civilized 
life, beneath the influence of that benign religion, which converts 
into one brotherhood, the whole human race. 













Notices of Recent Publications. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, A. B., Curate of 
Donoughmore, Diocess of Armagh; with a brief Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. Joun A. Russett, M. A., &c. Hartford, H. &. F. J. 


Huntington, 1828. 12mo. pp. 294. 


We took up this volume with something like an expectation of 
disappointment, when we recollected that the Rev. Mr. Wolfe was 
the author of the much celebrated ‘‘ Ode on the Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” and when we considered how often it happens that a writer, 
by some happy hit, which may almost be termed accidental, is raised 
to an elevation in the literary world which he is afterward unable to 
retain. We thought it might be so with Aim; and that perhaps we 
should find little in his ‘“‘ Remains’ to support the high character 
which his first publication had given him. But this apprehension 
was soon removed. Wolfe was a man of sterling talent. In his 
mind, strength and brilliancy were, in an uncommon degree, united. 
The natural amiableness of his character, too, gives additional in- 
terest to his productions ; and the sanctifying power of divine grace 
has left little wanting to the finished excellence of the author, or the 
man. The biographical part of the work is well written. The 
Editor, as he modestly styles himself, has very successfully avoided 
the ‘‘ apparent self-obtrusion,” which he feared, in preserving the 
memorials of a friend, ‘‘ whose existence had been for many years 
blended with his own ;’”’ and has enabled us almost to forget that we 
are indebted, for the pleasure with which his volume is perused, to 
any one beside its dear departed subject. We cannot quite forget 
it however; and we sincerely thank him, in behalf of the literary 
and religious community, for a portrait of his justly valued friend, 
so delicate in its touches, and so full of living warmth in its color- 
ing, as nearly to conceal the skilful limner’s hand. 

We find in Mr. Wolfe all that openness and vivacity, whicl., when 
chastened and refined by the influence of evangelical truth, so 
happily mingle with the more important qualities of a vigorous and 
cultivated mind; and which embellish the best specimens of Irish 
character which we have had opportunify to inspect. So discernible 
are these national peculiarities in the Memoir and Remains before 


us, that we are inclined to say of him, in his own playful language, 


“So bold and 
Should you mect him ony g 
In Lapland’s snow 
Or Chili’s glow, 
You’d say, What news from Erin, boy p. 81. 


This scrap from one of his earlier and lighter poems, may prepare 
our readers to expect a rich variety of composition in the volume 
which contains it: and we can assure them they will not, 1n this 
respect, be disappointed. In his minor poems,, written, like Cow- 





per’s, for the entertainment of an endeared and attached circle of 
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friends—in his letters—in his college exercises—and in his sermons, 
they will find evidence of mental fertility, of diversified and power- 
ful talent, of warm social feeling, and of pure and exalted piety, 
not often to be met with in such intimate and harmonious combi- 
nation. We should, with much pleasure, enrich this article by 
copious extracts : but we trust the book will soon be in the hands of 
all our readers, and they can better suit themselves. 


2. Reiicious Liserty. A Sermon preached on the day of the 
Annual Fast in Massachusetts, April 3, 1828. By Wutu1aM 
CocswELL, A. M., Pastor of the South Church in Dedham, Mass. 
Boston, Peirce and Williams. pp. 22. 


We recommend this sermon to the perusal of all, who would un- 
derstand the nature and extent of their religious rights, and would 
duly appreciate the importance of steadfastly maintaining them. It 
is here shewn, that “Individuals have the right to think, speak, and 
act for themselves,” on the subject of religion. ‘‘ They possess the 
right to have a creed, and to avow it openly, and no one has just 
cause to complain if they do. They have the right to attach them- 
selves to what religious denomination they choose, and to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences, without fear 
or molestation. ‘They have the right, and the privilege, to con- 
tribute of their property to charitable purposes, and thus be the al- 
moners of God’s bounty.” ‘* No person should be disfranchised for 
his belief and conduct in things religious, unless he so use his lib- 
erty as to impair the liberty of others, or corrupt the public morals.” 
“ Towns, Parishes, and Religious Societies have also rights of a 
religious nature.” ‘A parish has a right to elect a public teacher, 
and contract to support him, and procure for him, in some way, a 
formal induction into office. And this minister will be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of “a teacher of piety, religion, and 
morality ;” although, “‘ not being ord 
is peculiar to a minister as a pastor,’ does. not belong 
“ Churches, too, have religious rights and privileges.” ‘They have a 


; : 
ined over any church, what 


’ 


to him.— 


right to adopt their own ‘ormularies, creeds, and covenants. They 
“have the right of admitting and excluding members.” They ‘have 
a right to elect their own officers ;” and if property is given to 
them, “‘to hold and control it, according to the will of the donor.” 


* A church and parish in copartnership, have religious rights and pri- 
vileges. They have the right to settle a minister of the Gospel, in this 
united capacity. ‘They may agree to have, for the pastor of the 
church, and the minister of the parish, the same person.” ‘They may 
do this, not by voting “together, as one body, but by a concurrent 


vote or choice.” And “if the church and parish, as distinct bodies, 
cannot harmoniously live together in copartnership, let them peace- 
ably separate. But let not th parish control the church, nor the 
church control the parish.””—Again ; ‘‘ Ministers of the Gospel have 
religious rights and privileges. ‘They may inquire and think for 
themselves, and exercise the right of private judgment in matters 
of religious faith, as well as the people. They may preach, and 
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are bound to preach, what they honestly and sincerely believe.” 
“‘ Ministers, too, have the right of regulating their exchanges ac- 
cording to their own sense of duty; to introduce into their pulpits 
whom they please, and to exclude whom they please. The pulpit 
is wholly under their control. This, reason dictates. For if the 
people may direct in regard to one exchange, they may with regard 
to another, and another, and so in regard to every exchange. The 
may debar the minister from exchanging altogether, or compel him 
to exchange all the time. One parishioner may advise to one ex- 
change, and a second to another, and a third to none at all; accor- 
ding to their religious views and feelings; and so the minister be- 
come the sport of passion, and prejudice, and partialities.—F'inally, 
“The connexion between a pastor and his church, and a minister 
and his parish, may be dissolved otherwise than by death; and in 
this respect they have distinct rights and privileges.” A parish 
cannot separate a pastor from his church, without their consent; 
nor can a church separate a minister from his parish, without their 
consent. 

The religious rights and liberties, thus defined and explained, 
should be steadfastly maintained, ‘‘ because no man, or body of 
men, have a right to deprive us of them ;” “ because they were be- 
queathed to us by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and have 
been handed down to us by our pious ancestors ;” ‘‘ because of the 
evils which would result from abandoning them ;” “ because they 
are productive of the happiest effects ;’’ ‘“‘ and because attempts are 
making to wrest them from us.” 

The estimation in which we hold this discourse may be learned 
from the number and variety of the extracts we have made from it. 
The subject is one of the utmost importance, and it is discussed in 
a plain and popular way, so as to be accommodated to the under- 
standing of all classes of readers. We hope it may be read in every 
part of our Commonwealth, and by Christians of different denomi- 
nations. 


3. A Sermon on the Mode of Baptism. By G. C. Beckwiru. 
Andover, Flagg and Gould. 1828. pp. 30. 


This sermon is literally ‘‘ a dissuasive from controversy respecting 
the mode of baptism,” particularly in seasons of special attention to 
religion. ‘I'he circumstances which led to its delivery and publica- 
tion are thus detailed by the author 


* During a prosperous revival of religion, and at the very time of its greatest 
power and prosperity, the mode of baptism became all at once a topic of con- 
versation from one end of my parish to the other. It checked, and threatened 
ere long to stop, the work of God. Many of my people importuned me to say 
something ; but I adhered to my usual maxim of silence for the sake of peace, 
until I saw the revival brought to the very brink of total declension. I then 
consulted my fathers in the ministry, and at length consented, not indeed to 
dispute, but barely to dissuade my own people, whatever others might do, from 
agitating such a subject of controversy. The crisis was met, and the blessing 
of God on a humble effort gave a new and lasting impulse to the revival. My 


church requested me to publish the discourse ; this request has often been ur- 
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gently repeated by individuals ; but with the hope of its being unnecessary, | 
have delayed, until I find that among a people so transient and.so peculiarly 
exposed, I must either preach often, or publish.” 

We have frequently trembled at the presumption of those, of 
whatever denomination, who could allow themselves to push a 
controversy on the subject of baptism, in the midst of a revival 
of religion. When blinded eyes are beginning to open, and the 
careless and stupid are brought to see their guilt and danger— 


when the world is comparatively forgotten, and religion and eter- 
nity are felt to be the most interesting topics—when all minor 
inquiries are merged in this, ‘What shall we do to inherit eternal 
life:'—that the professed friends of Jesus, and lovers of souls, 


should interpose at such a time, and take off the mind from these 
great subjects, by urging questions connected with the mode of 
baptism—such a course surely is pitiable and dreadful! If contro- 
versy on the subject of baptism 1 ver justifiable, (and we doubt 
not it may be,) it cannot be justifiable, or even excusable, at such a 
time as this. And those, of either sentiment, who take upon them- 
selves the fearful responsibility of introducing this controv« rsy at 


such times, we cannot but regard, whatever may be their intention, 
as, in fact, doing more to advance a sect, than to promote the cause 
of Christ, and hazarding the loss of souls for the sake of 
proselytes to their own party views 

Impressed with considerations such as these, we were glad to sex 
the sermon before us. It will be read with interest. and we doubt 
not with profit, in circumstances similar to those which called it 
forth. 


gaining 


4. Sabbath School Treasury. July, 1828. Vol. I. No. 1. pp. 12. 


I 


This little monthly magazine is designed, as its title imports, “ to 
promote the general interest of Sabbath schools. Vigorous efforts 
will be made,” say its conductors, “ to fill its pages with what will 
most deeply interest parents, teachers, and scholars, and most dis- 
tinctly and forcibly portray the responsible duties which grow out of 
their several relations.”” On the general importance of Sabbath 
schools we are thankful that we need say nothing. By the good 
they have already done, as well as by their promise of still greater 
benefits, they are fully entitled to that almost universal interest which 
has been excited in their favor. By publishing facts and appeals, 
and circulating informatiodg the Sabbath School Treasury can 
hardly fail of extending, and strengthening, and perfecting the sys- 
tem of which it is the advocate. We rejoice therefore in its appear- 
ance, and wish it all desirable success. 


5. A Sermon on Christ’s sense of dependence on God, particularly 
as shewn in his Intercessory office By Rev. Joun Prerponr, 


Boston. Published in the Liberal Preacher for July, 1828. pp. 14 


Mr. Pierpont rests the necessity of Christ’s intercession, not on a 
want of tenderness in God the Father, but on the impiety and th 
criminal imperfections of men. 
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“ How many are there, who do not themselves pray for blessings, and who 
yet are blest! Are we sure that upon such, d gifts have not been poured 
forth from the hand of God, in answer to the intercessory prayers of others ?”— 
“ And how much do even the best of Christians fail of cherishing, as they ought 
to cherish, the feeling of dependence, and of pious gratitude, and of filial deyo- 
tion towards God! And how much do we come short of our duty, in 
asking at his hand the bounties of his prov andthe gifts of his Spirit!” 
“We need not indeed, and we hare not an A cate with the Father, because 
he has lost the character of a Father t » we so often lose that of 
children :—not because he withdraws h é e prayer of penitence, but 
because we so frequently fail of offeri tuse he will not listen to 
the request of filial and grateful depend but ! we are ften un- 
grateful, and so often forget that we are deps iot | wuse We cannot ¢ 
to him for hisblessing, but because we And ly. it is not injurious 
to the most exalted views that w f the Most High, to 
say that his ear is ever bowed to t iby the Son of his 
love in behalf of the fallible and the us brethren.—th 


sinning and the suffering ones who are « 


Our Saviour represents himself as interceding specially, if not ex- 





i 
clusively, for his people. gh ray not for the we ld, but jor them 
which thou hast given me.” But Mr. Pierpont represents him as 
praying specially for the umgodly—those “ who do not themselves 
pray for blessings, and who y blest.” And so far as he pray 
for his people at all, it is only because their own prayers are imper- 
fect—they do not pray as they ought. ‘ We need not, and we have 


not, an Advocate with the Father, because he has lost the character 
of a Father ; but because we so often lose that of children.” Ac- 
cordingly he reckons it among the consolations resulting from his 
doctrine, that “‘ when we have been attempting to” pray, and “sit 
down with the disheartening conviction, that our coldness has 
chilled our plea,” we may cherish the hope “that the prayers of 
our Intercessor for us will be more fervent, and more prevalent, 
than ours for ourselves.”” Whether views such as these of the 
intercession of Christ are agreeable to the Scriptures—whether they 
do not encourage a neglect of prayer, under the impression that if 
we do not pray for ourselves, Christ will pray the more for us—and 
whether, in this way, they do not make him ‘the minister of sin,” 
we leave it, without note or comment, for our readers to determine. 

Mr. Pierpont does not regard Christ as the only being in heaven 
who intercedes. He represents all the celestial host as praying for 
one another, and for men on earth. 


“May we not hope that all‘ who are worthy to attain that world’ may 
and wil! look up in prayer to him who is ovedall, in behalf of those who are 
coming on after them to the regions of light, as well as for those who are 
around and before them in those blest regions?” p. 11. 


Indeed, Mr. Pierpont goes further than this, and makes it the 
duty of Christians on earth to pray for the redeemed in heaven. 


“ Why may we not, even here, according to the truly catholic doctrine, let 


our prayers ascend to God, that those whom we have loved on earth, but who 
have now gone down through the gates of the grave, may still be the objects 
of the divine benevolence, and be introduced to the bright circles of the just, 
and enjoy the blest society of the redeemed and their Redeemer? If the 


tide of celestial love flows down over the barriers of death, and, by interces- 
sions, brings down blessings for the dwellers upon earth, cannot the love that 
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mortals feel for those who have pe on immortality, overleap the same bat 
and appear before the throne of mercy, and pray that those who have ente 
upon their celestial career may go on fr m glory to still greater glory 


not our prayer, that those who have already passed through the gol 


life may continue to rise forever towards the Source of good, com 


acceptance even from the dim and distant earth ?” p. 12. 


Mr. Pierpont is not a little mistaken, in representing his notion 
about praying for the saints in heaven as a “Catholic doctrin 
The Roman Catholics pray ¢o the saints, but not for them. ‘They 
enjoin prayer for those who are suffering in the fires of purgatory 
but we have yet to learn that they require or offer prayer, in behall 
of those who have gone to their eternal rest. 

However, Mr. Pierpont does not here hold us in long suspens 
He immediately falls upon the Catholic doctrine, and urges it in 
‘ style poetic.’ 


“ Shall we not go still further, and believe that He who ever bows his ear to 
his children’s requests, will open it to the Prayer which a child of earth offer 


him, that a brother who has sunk into the grave even \ ithout hope, may yet fin 
favor with his Judge,—the favor that sh: ca p yity—shall uphold—shall bring him 
up from the fearful de pths i into which he sunk, and make him still a part 
ker of immortal life. Until it is known,—and now it cannot be known—th 
intercessions offered by the living for the dead can never find audience with 
God,— is there not something in them congenial to our natures, and interesting 
to the devout spirit? To say nothing of the Christian spirit—is there nothing 


interesting to a generous philanthropy, in the spectacle of holy men kneelin 


before the throne of mercy, in behalf of those, who, all unholy though they were, 
have gone to their dread account ?—Who knows—who dares to say—that suc 


intercessions of the living shall be of no avail for the dead!” pp. 12, 13 


It would have been satisfactory, no doubt, to some of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s readers, if he had brought an example from the Scriptures of 
praying for the dead; or any precept ——— such prayer ; or any 
promise to encourage it; or if he had shewn the propriety or advan- 
tage of praying for those, who are either confirmed in a state of 
ever-rising, increasing alory, or are confined in the prisons of 
darkness, “beyond mercy or hope. Or if he supposes the miserable 
in the future world will be forgiven and restored, as it seems he 
does, it might have been satisfactory, if he had distinctly proved this 
point. It might not have been without its uses, also, if he had 
brought the two ends of his discourse together, and endeavored to 
harmonize them. In the first part, he tells us, “ We need not, and 
we have not, an Advocate with the Father, because he has lost the 
character of a father, but because we so often lose that of children.” 
But do the saints in heaven ever lose the character of children? 
And if they do not, for what, on his own ground, do they need the 
intercessions either of Christ, or of their fellow believers ? 

But we cannot enlarge. From the remarks we have made, our 
readers will gain some idea of this strange discourse; and we leave 
them to their own reflections 

VOL. I. 63 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


UNITARIAN EXPOSITION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCHES IN 
1806. 


Tue following “ digest of the ancient laws” of Massachusetts “ relative to 
the constitution and rights of the churches,” is from “ the Monthly Anthology 
and Boston Review,” for Nov. 1806. The “ Society of Gentlemen,” by whom 
the Anthology was conducted, included the leading Unitarians in and around 
Boston at that period. The Anthology stood for several years, as many of our 
readers will remember, in direct opposition, on religious subjects, to the Pano- 
plist. Although the remarks which follow have respect particularly to the 
churches in Boston, they will apply, with little modification, to the churches 
throughout the State 


To the Editors of the Anthology. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having lately examined the ancient laws of this State, relative to the constitu- 
tion and rights of churches in the town of Boston, and reduced them into a 
digest, I submit it to you for insertion, provided you shall not deem it incom- 
patible with the object of your useful miscellany ANTIQUARIUS. 


THE RIGHTS OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN THE TOWN OF BOSTON. 


To constitute a body corporate, it is not necessary that there should 
be a formal act of incorporation. For if any body of men are, by the 
supreme authority of the State, recognized as such, it will bea 
virtual act of incorporation. In the early settlement of this Com- 
monwealth, so unrefined were the inhabitants in their legal notions, 
that districts were constituted and invested with municipal rights by 
a single order of the governor and assistants of the colony, that they 
should be called by certain names. ‘There is no other act of incor- 
poration for the towns of Boston, Salem, Ipswich, and most others 
in the Commonwealth. In considering the rights of the churches 
in Boston, we shall have occasion to notice the above principle, as 
none of them have, until very lately, been incorporated into distinct 
religious communities by special acts of the government. 

The congregations in Boston are invested with rights and immu- 
nities, which have descended entire through successive generations. 
Now where a body of men do possess certain rights, which they can, 
under a general name, and in their united capacity, legally maintain, 
which rights have descended to them, but will not die with them; 
they are corporations, “‘ maintaining a perpetual succession, and 
enjoying a kind of legal immortality.” As for the origin of these 
communities, they may claim corporate rights both from prescription, 
and by implication from acts of the colony, province, and common- 
wealth. They have names, by which they are distinguished from 
each other; they may raise monies; they may sue and be sued; 
and they may do all legal acts, which may be done by other artificial 
persons. 

In these communities (the congregations,) there are several dis- 


tinct corporate bodies, each known in law, and having its peculiar 
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rights and duties; viz. 1.'The Church. 2. The Minister. 3. The 
Deacons, and, in Episcopal churches, Church-Wardens. And 4 
The Proprietors of Pews. 

1. The Church. By a law of the colony,* passed in 1641, it i 
declared, that “all the people of God within the jurisdiction, who 
are not ina church way, and be orthodox in judgement, an not 
scandalous in life, shall have liberty to gather themselves into a 
church estate, provided they do it in a Christian way.” But it adds, 
“that the General Court will not approve of any such companies of 
men, as shall join in any pretended way of church fellowship, unles 


they shall acquaint three or more magistrates dwelling next, and the 
elders of the neighbor churches, where they intend to join, and have 
their approbation therein.” In the same law it is enacted, “ that 


every church hath free liberty of election and ordination of all her 


officers from time to time, provided they be able, pious, and orthodox 
By the expression “ the church,” is here meant, according to a defi- 
nition thereof contained in a law] d in 1660,t such as are in full 
communion only. ‘The teaching officer is intended, “ the minister 
to all the people where the church is planted.” All inhabitants, 
who were not in full communion, were excluded from any right in 


the choice, and if any one such should presume to act therein, he 


was accounted a disturber of the peace, and might be punished by 
! 


; 
the court of the shire, by admonition, ecurity for good behavior, 
fine, or imprisonment, according to the aggravation of the offence 
The church is invested with liberty to admit, recommend, dismiss, 
expel, or dispose of its officers and members for due cause: to as- 
semble when it pleases, and to exercise all the ordinances of God, 
according to the Scriptures: to deal with its members, who are in 
the hands of justice, but not to retard its course: and even with the 
civil magistrate, ‘in case of apparent and just offence given in his 
place,” but not to degrade him from his office or dignity in the 
Commonwealth. 

The government of the colony consisted, in those early periods, 
ofa spiritual and a temporal power. It was usual to consult with the 
elders of the churches in affairs of a civil nature,t relating to the 
institution of laws, and the conduct of public affairs. And in 1642, 
it was ordered, that the public treasurer should defray the charges of 
the elders, when they were employed by the order of the General 
Court. It is to this circumstance, that we must attribute the incor- 
porating of so many of the provisions of the Levitical law into the 
jurisprudence of the early period of the State. 

In the choice of the ministers, the church were originally the sole 
electors; but for more than a century past, it has been an established 
rule in the town of Boston, and in the other towns of the Common- 
wealth, that all who contribute to their support, shall have a voice in 
their election. By a law passed in the tf and 5 of ‘W. and M.,‘ it Is 
declared, that whenever a church is destitute of a minister, such 
church is invested with power to choose one. If the major part of 


* Laws and Liberties of the Colony of Massachusetts, 43 


+ Laws and Liberties. &c. p. 42 t Ib. p. 44 \ Prov. Laws, p. 33 
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such of the inhabitants as usually attend public worship, and are 
qualified by law to vote in town affairs,* with whom likewise the 
members of the church may vote, shall concur with the act of the 
church, and the person elected shall accept thereof, he becomes the 
minister, to whose support all the inhabitants and rateable estates 
are obliged to contribute. In case of a disagreement between the 
church and the inhabitants, the former may call in the help ofa 
council, consisting of the elders and messengers of three or five 
neighboring churches. ‘This council is empowered to hear, ex- 
amine, and consider the exceptions and allegations made against the 
election of the churches.t If they should approve of the choice, 
and the person elected should declare his acceptance, he became 
the minister of the society to all intents, and entitled to be supported 
by the parish. But the act of 4 and 5 of W. and M., which applies 
to the towns and parishes throughout the Commonwealth, expressly 
provides, that it shall not ‘abridge the inhabitants of Boston of 
their accustomed way and practice as to the choice and maintenance 
of their ministers.” Each society in this town should, when pro- 
ceeding to choose a minister, ascertain and pursue the ancient 
practice, if it has followed any one mode in preference to another, 
from which it is presumed it would be illegal to depart, in respect of 
the rights, which, by the choice and acceptance, rest in the minister. 

By a law of the province, passed 28 Geo. II. and re-enacted{ in 
part by this Commonwealth, Feb. 20, 1786, churches are constituted 
corporations to receive donations, to choose a committee to advise 
the deacons in the administration of their affairs, to call the church 
officers to an account, and, if need be, to commence and prosecute 
any suits touching the same. 

2. The Minister. The ministers of the several protestant churches, 
of whatever denomination, are made capable of taking, in succes- 
sion, any parsonage land or lands, granted to the minister and his 
successors, or to the use of the ministers, and of suing and defending 
all actions touching the same. But no alienation by them of such 
lands is valid any longer, than they shall continue to be ministers, 
unless it be with the consent of the town, district, or precinct,—or, 
if such ministers are of the Episcopal denomination, with the consent 
of the vestry. 

3. Deacons and Church-Wardens. By the same act, the deacons 
of the Congregational churches, and the church-wardens of the 
Episcopal churches, are constituted corporations, including the minis- 
ter, elders, or vestry, where they are named in the original grant, to 
take in succession all grants and donations, real or personal, made 
either to their several churches, the poor of their churches, or to 
them and their successors; and to sue and defend in all actions 
touching the same. But they cannot alienate any lands belonging 
to churches, without the consent of the church, or of the vestry, 
where the gift is to an Episcopal church. 

4. Proprietors of Pews. Prior to the year 1754, the several con- 
gregations in Boston could not, by law, raise money for the support 
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of the ministry and public worship among them.* It was therefore 
enacted by the same law, that the proprietors of the pews, or the 
persons to whom they are allotted in the houses of public worship, 
may, at a public meeting to be called for that purpose, cause the 
several pews in such houses to be valued according to the conve- 
nience of their situation; and new valuations to be made from time 
to time, as shall be found necessary, and impose a tax on each pew 
according to such valuation, provided it shall not exceed two shillings 
aweek. ‘The monies so raised must be applied to the support of the 
ministry, and other parochial charges. ‘The proprietors are author- 
ised to choose a clerk, treasurer, and likewise a collector of the 
assessments. Reference is made in this act to a committee of the 
proprietors, which may, therefore, be chosen at such meeting 
These meetings are to be called by the proprietors’ clerk, deacons, 
or church-wardens, and notice immediately after divine service 
given ten days, at least, before the meeting. In the notice, the pur- 
pose for which the meeting is to be convened, must be specified. 

If any owner of a pew should neglect for three months, after a 
demand made, to pay his assessment, his pew may be sold by the 
proprietors, who, after deducting from the proceeds the debt and 
costs, shall return the surplus tothe owner, unless he shall tender 
the same to the proprietors, or to their committee, at the last valua- 
tion. In this case, if they refuse or neglect to accept the same, no 
sum shall be deducted out of the sale of the pew, but such only as 
became due prior to the tender. 

The proprietors of the pews are owners of the soil on which the 
meeting-house stands, and are the rightful persons to sue and defend 
in all cases respecting the same, and likewise in all cases respecting 
the house. 

Where the general laws of the Commonwealth, relating to parishes, 
apply to the societies in Boston, they may avail themselves of them. 
Because they are general, and contain no exclusive expressions. 
Where those laws do not apply, they are not obligatory. Parishes 
in the country towns are in general separated from each other by 
boundary lines. Where in a town any district has been set off into 
a new parish, the remaining part is denominated the “ first parish,” 
and by an act, passed in the 4 Geo. 1.7 all country parishes are 
invested with the rights and immunities of bodies corporate, whether 
they constitute the original stock, or are branches from it. 

This subject has been considered without reference to the law 
which was passed March 4, 1800,i providing for the public worship 
of God, and repealing the laws heretofore made on the subject. The 
first section of that law confirms to churches, connected and asso- 
ciated in public worship with towns, parishes, precincts, districts, 
and other bodies politic, being religious societies, established ac- 
cording to law within this Commonwealth, all their accustomed 
privileges and liberties respecting divine worship, church order and 
discipline. It declares that contracts, made by these bodies with 
any public teacher, shall have the same force, and be as obligatory 
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on the contracting parties, as any other lawful contract, and be sus- 
tained in the courts of justice. It prescribes the mode, in which 
the monies, paid by the subject to the support of public worship, 
shall be applied to the use of the teacher of his own denomination. 
It provides, that nothing in the act shall take from any church or 
religious society in Boston, or any other town, the right and liberty 
to support the public worship of God, by a tax on pews, or other 
established mode. And lastly, it repeals all laws, providing for the 
settlement of ministers, and the support of public worship, made 
prior to the adoption of our present constitution, except as to the 
recovery of fines which had accrued, and the fulfilment of contracts 
made under them. This act was probably drawn up by some one, 
who was not well acquainted with the ancient laws relative to the 
subject, for such construction must be given to this repealing clause, 
as will very much limit its operation. 1. The rights and privileges 
which had been vested in the several religious communities, still 
remain in them, by virtue of the first section of the law, which 
amounts to an act of confirmation. ‘Therefore, the rights of the 
churches, to lead in the election of ministers, and of other officers, 
and to maintain order and discipline, where they have been accus- 
tomed to exercise and enjoy those rights, still remain in them. 2. 
The established mode in which the societies in Boston have sup- 
ported public worship, is likewise preserved, together with the rights 
of the several bodies politic, of which they are composed. If there 
is anything in those old laws, as undoubtedly there is, which is 
repugnant to the provisions of this act, it is repealed. For it is a 
rule in the construction of a clause in a statute, that it is to be taken 
with the other parts of the stetute, and to be restrained or enlarged 
by them, so as to give, if possible, that force and efficacy to the whole, 
which was intended by the legislature. 


It will be seen at once that the views exhibited in the foregoing article 
(written evidently by a lawyer, and, if we are not misinformed, by one in 
an elevated station) are diametrically opposite to those for which Unitarians 
now so strenuously contend. They are substantially the views of the Orthodox 
at the present time. It is here maintained, that “ to constitute a body corpo- 
rate, it is not necessary that there should be a formal act of incorporation ;” that 
in the congregations, ‘“‘ there are several distinct corporate bodies, each known 
in law, and having its peculiar rights and duties,” the first of which is “ the 
church ;’ that by the act of 1754, re-enacted in 1786, since the adoption of the 
constitution, the “ churches are constituted corporations, to receive donations, 
to choose a committee to advise the deacons in the administration of their 
affairs, to call the church officers to an account, and, if need be, to commence 
and prosecute any suits touching the same ;” and that by the constitution and 
the law of 1800, “‘ the rights of the churches to lead in the election of ministers, 
and of other officers, and to maintain order and discipline, where they have been 
accustomed to exercise and enjoy those rights, still remain in them.” P 

In view of these things, what will Unitarians now say? They cannot say 
that the Anthology was not a publication of their own, conducted by their own 
men, and devoted to their interests. They cannot say that the article above 
given is not there ; for there it stands, and there it did stand, uncorrected and 
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uncontradicted, from the time of its publication, till the Anthology ceased 
Nor can they say that the positions assumed in it are not directly opposite to 
those for which they now contend. They will say perhaps that the reforma 
tion from Popery has made great progress, and that they have received much 
new light on all manner of subjects, since 1806. But it will be remembered 
that the constitution and laws, so far as they relate to the questions at issue, 
remain the same; and that the rights of the churches are the same now, 
then. The progress of Unitarian light, however great and glorious it may 
have been, has not altered one letter of the statute book, and has not impaired 
or confirmed the chartered rights of the churches in this Commonwealth 

The truth is, for there is no disguising it, the plan which, in its operation, 
goes to break down the churches, to take from them the right of election, and 
deprive them of their property, their communion furniture, and records, had 
not. been started in 1806. It had not been thought of, so far as appears, except 
perhaps by a select few. Consequently, Unitarians at that period, interpreted 
the laws, and regarded the rights of the churches, in the same manner as others 
But the times have changed, and interests have changed, and legal opinion: 
have changed, so that what was law and right in 1806, is now, by the same 
statutes, illegal and wrong! 

- —_-- 


ELIAS HICKS. 


In our last we gave a notice of two pamphlets, published by the Y 
Meetings of the Society of Friends in Philade Iphia and New York As some 
Unitarians have taken offence at the manner in which we spoke of their cl 
brethren, the friends and followers of Elias Hicks, we take the liberty to publish 
an extract from a Review of one of the same pamphlets in the last number of 
the Christian Advocate, issued at Philadelphia, and edited by the venerable 
Dr. Green, one of the most experienced and respectable ministers in the U 
States. 


When differences arise among members of the same religious 
community, we think it officious, and to be regarded as justly offen- 
sive, for those who belong to other communions, actively to take 
a part, if the controversy relates only to the circumstantials or 
peculiarities of the litigating sect. It is far otherwise, however, 
when the contending parties come before the public with discus- 
sions which involve any essential or very important principles, of 
our common Christianity. ‘This creates a common cause for all who 
name the name of Christ, because the prevalence of error in matters 
of fundamental importance, no real Christian can regard with un- 
concern. j 

Now we know of nothing which strikes more directly at the very 
vitals of every thing which deserves to be called Christianity, than an 
open denial of the plenary mspiration, and the consequent suprem 
authority in matters of faith, of the holy Scriptures ; and a like denial 
of the proper divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the necessity of 
the sinner’s resting for salvation on the merit of his atoning sacrifice ; 
and decrying as imaginary and unnecessary the renovating influences 
of the Holy Spirit. No system of religion which utterly and avow- 
edly excludes these great principles, has any just claim to be re- 
garded as a Christian system at all. By whatever name it may be 
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called, it is in fact DOWNRIGHT INFIDELITY. Yet it is a matter of 
notoriety, that for some time past, the principles which have been 
specified, have been explicitly denied, and sometimes even treated 
with scorn, by a large party among the Society of Friends. We 
therefore not only feel ourselves at liberty to animadvert on these 
advocates of infidelity, but obliged in duty to do all in our power to 
prevent the influence and extension of their pernicious tenets. 

We regard it as no evidence that the men of whom we speak are 
not infidels, because they pretend to spiritual illuminations and reve- 
lations. So did the Indian prophet, who not long since deluded 
nearly the whole of his unhappy tribe: and for ourselves, we would 
as soon be followers of Tecumseh as of Elias Hicks. It was indeed 
high time for those of the Society of Friends who have issued the 
pamphlet which has given occasion to these remarks, to disown all 
connexion and fellowship with these daring opposers of revealed 
truth: and in our judgement they have done well in distributing 
copies of this pamphlet among the members of the Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and those of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, who lately met in Philadelphia. Al- 
though Friends differ from these churches in regard to some of the 
ordinances of the Christian system, it was highly proper to let it be 
seen that they agree with them in the essential doctrines of the 
sacred Scriptures. By doing this, they have saved themselves from 
sharing in the reproach of abandoning “‘ the sure word of prophecy,” 
to “‘ follow cunningly devised fables.” 

oe 
AMERICAN LYCEUM. 
From the Daily Advertiser of Aug. 25. 

This institution proposes a system of mutual instruction, fitted to the towns 
and villages in New England, and other parts of the « ountry. The instruction 
is to be conducted at weekly or occasional meetings for reading, conversation, 
discussions, dissertations, illustrating the sciences, or other subjects of useful 
knowledge, or popular, practical education. 

More than fifty societies upon this plan are already formed, and from the 
greater or less success which has uniformly attended their operations, it is 
most earnestly hoped, that every town and village in New England, at least, 
will take the subject into early and serious consideration, to determine whether 
they cannot, during the approaching autumn and winter, participate in spirit, 
and engage in the exercises, that they may enjoy the benefits of an institution 
designed for the diffusion of knowledge and the benefit of the world. 

—_<——— 
MAP OF PALESTINE. 

As this sheet is going to the press, we have had the opportunity of examining 
* An Historical Map of Palestine or the Holy Land,” now publishing by T. B. 
Wait and J. W. Ingraham of this city, with improvements on the English 
copy, by Mr. Ingraham. We shall feel under obligations to notice this Map, 
with Mr. Ingraham’s Pamphlet accompanying it, more at large hereafter ; but 
are unwilling that our readers should be unapprised of its publication, or should 
fail to avail themselves of the advantages it offers, even for a month. The plan 
of it is ingenious, and the execution complete and elegant. We can now do no 
more, as we can do no less, than to invite all who feel interested in the geogra- 


phy or history of the Holy Land to examine this Map for themselves 





